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TRUE TOWEL TALES: No. 1. TOLD US BY A DOCTOR IN THE MEDICAL CORPS 
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Mustration as described by the Army Medico Millions of Ca 
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are now going to 1 
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dd a good towel ai 


why there HOW TO MAKE YOUR TOWELS 


LAST LONGER AND STAY 
"DURABLE FOR THE DURATION" 


Launder before they become too soiled 


Fluff-dry terry towels — never iron 


= If loops are snagged — cut off, never pull 
Mend selvage and other breaks immediately 


Buy good-quality towels—always the best economy 
\ CANNON SHEETS CANNON HOSIERY 


C rbconds Dost 
‘OU may not see them for weeks, months, years, but 
Y when the emergency arises there they are . . . willing, 


solicitous, trustworthy. 


Many of you can remember your old family doctor and his 
little black bag with Listerine Antiseptic tucked in the corner 
You fele better the minute he entered the house. 


You can remember, too, the first time you were hurt and 
facing the danger of infection—a cut finger, a skinned toe 
acold coming on—how Mother brought Listerine Antiseptic 
out of the medicine cabinet to help you through your trouble Fn 
You felt good about thar, too. 


“The same advice I gave your Dad va 


Aside from keeping abreast of the advances in medicine LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC, offen’ 
and bacteriology, doctors haven't changed greatly, nor has 
Listerine Antiseptic. In any home, their friendly’ presence 


lends, as always, a feeling of protection and confidence. 
Make a friend of Listerine Antiseptic, It is a trustworthy 


first-aid in countless little emergencies when your doctor, 
deluged with really serious cases, may be delayed in coming. 


Lampert PHARMACAL Co., St, Louis, Mo. 


BECAUSE OF WARTIME restrictions 

you may not always be able to get 

Listerine Antiseptic in your favorite 

MU ‘h, 7 s ‘ size. Rest assured, however, that we 

Mare than sinly years in éeruice will make every effort to see that it is 
always available in some size at your 
drug counter. 


This one 


ll 
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“PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 


nu 


cw Es fae Went 
Se 


Thetford, Vermont, 1777, Mrs, Richard Wallace, the wife of the American soldier who swam 
across Lake Champlain through the enemy fleet to deliver important messages, was a true 
pioneer woman, She worked the farm single-handed while her husband was with his regiment. 


Freedom from the 


Usliest Fear of All 


Life insurance means to every wo- 
man, as it does to every man, free- 
dom from the ugliest fear of all—fear 
of want, 


Life insurance is simply a means 
of sending on into the future that 
part of your earnings which other- 
wise might be wasted— 

—to provide you and your chil- 

dren with a reserve cash fund at 
a time when other money may 
not be available, or 


— to assure you of a livable income 
for the rest of your life at what- 
ever time you decide to retire. 


Why Women Who Work 
Like Life Insurance 


The tens of thousands of women who 
are now gainfully employed, like the 
feeling of independence that comes 
from having money of their own. 


Many intend to retain that indepen- 
dence by taking out life insurance 
‘on their own lives. 


If later on you decide to stop 
working, it is possible for you to 
have in adequate life insurance— 


—money to retire on; an income 
to supplement your Social 
Security plan; 

—money to send your children 
through college; 

— money to buy a home or to pay 
off a mortgage; 

—money for traveling after the 
War; 

—money to use, independent of 
your husband’s help, for almost 
any need. 

Buy U. S. War Bonds first. Life in- 


surance is next in importance. Buy 
both if you possibly can. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
woxrrses, WEA RMONT 
A Mutual Company, founded in 1850, “as solidas the granite hills of Vermont” 


SSS ea CLIP AND AIS COUPON| == Sa 
Natiowat. Lire Insurance Comraxy, Derr. 115, Montretier, Vermont 
Without obligation to me, please send more complete information as to what life insurance 


can do for me. 
C1 Lam a housewife 
GH Thave dependents 


CD 1am working. 
i Thave no dependents. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS’ 


COL. MOORE'S HOMECOMING 
Sirs: 

‘Three cheers for LIFE in choosing 
this war's most deeply touching photo- 
graph as Picture of the Week for July 
261 

JANE GIDLEY 


Kinderhook, N. ¥. 


si 


I wish you would print a picture of 
Lieut. Colonel Moore and his grand 
family facing the camera, Then we could 
see just what this hero and his loved 
‘ones look like 

AGNES NORKELUN 
Greenport, N. ¥ 


cht LUPE readers might Ii 


nel Moore and his fama 
look like face to face, The enclosed ple- 
ture was taken right after Colonel 
Moore first embraced his daughter ax 


nn in your Picture of the Week. He 


COLONEL MOORE 


‘and bis family walked off the station 
platform through a crowd of townsfolk 
who had come to greet him and ask 
about their sons and husbands in North 
Africa. The first thing Colonel Moore 
did after leaving the station was xo up- 
town in Villisca to his old drugstore and 
buy a Coke and a hamburger, the first 
in 16 months. 
EARLE L, BUNKER 


Omaha, N 


RIVETER KEEN 
Sirs: 

‘The article by Harold Keen in the 
July 26th iscue titled “The Part 
Swing Shift” was particularly in 
ing to me since I am doing the same 
‘work in one of the large aircraft plants 
in the Los Angeles area. We have a fine 
to keep up enthusiasm and com- 
t tendency to lose interest in the 
1d quit after a few weeks, which 
r. Keen mentioned had cut down the 
number of part-time workers in his 
plant. 

Inorder to get to our departments we 
must walk the length of the plant. We 
thus see many departments humming 
with activity. This never fails to lift me 
even though I might be weary from a 
strenuous day at my own work. Inci- 
dentally, at the end of the double-duty 
shift I always take another route out of 
the building over a ramp which passes 
directly over the lines of fighter and 
bomber planes. 

Last week the president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce presented us 
with “Double-Duty” pins—a stimulant 
for our ego. 


SCOTT HAYES 
Hartford, Conn. 
Sirs: 
Harold Keen's efforts on part-time 


AND FAMILY WALK OFF 


‘These are prevalent practices in many 
defense industries and result in thous- 
ands of pounds of precious tool steel 
being taken out of circulation. 

‘They are the equivalent of a soldier 
in an “under-gunned” outfit taking his 
weapon with him at the end of his 
watch, leaving the soldier on the follow- 
ing wateh facing the enemy empty- 
handed. 

DAVID W. COX 
Denver, Colo. 


Sirs: 


Harold Keen mentions the fact that 
he and his brother part-tin 


spend a lot of time going back 
to the refrigerator for rivets 

of a kod 

ns, AS a self 

ciency expert may I suggest 

that they use corrugated shipping con- 

tainers with some dry ice in the bottom, 

‘Then they could carry their rivets right 

to the working area and keop them cold 
at the same time in the port 


ATION PLATFORM 


If you choose, I shall personally se 
that samples are forwarded so that 
tests can be made to prove this sug 
gestion, 

W. 8, NIELSEN 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Riveter Keen will undoubtedly be 
grateful for the samples.—ED. 


HURD'S BOMBERS 
Sirs: 

‘We noted the unusual paintings by 
Poter Hurd of Army Air Force activity 
(LIFE, July 26) and enjoyed them, 
However we have found both Mr. 
Hurd and LIFE neglect the 1-24 Liber- 
ator, almost as if a stepchild. 

We who fly the B-24 are proud of ite 
record in every theater as an out-stand- 
ing heavy bomber, 

Please favor us with some paintings 
of Liberators, so that we may “pin-up* 
our ship as our Flying Fortress friends 
do theirs. 

LIEUTS, 


JAMES P, 
GEORGE J, STINCHCOMB 
Army Air Forces 


Peter Hurd’s latest pictures were 
perfectly wonderful. He has been paint- 
ing arroyos and rabbit brush all the 
Lime he should have been over in Europe 
treating classical subjects with his calm 
paintbrush, His landscapes were per- 
fectly beautiful. 
©. L. BLOOM 

Chicago, 11 


CANDLE FAIRYLAND 


Sins: 
1 thoroughly 


enjoy 


your article, 


Dame Deete ery swing shifts are commendable but his E Goes to "Phe Fairyland of Can 
aia expedient practice of finding an excel- in the July 26 issue 
re lent rivet gun and bucking bars and Reing a former student and a gradu 
caching them nightly after work is not. of Lititz High School, the article 
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f you hear the operator say that, it means that the line you want is crowded and other calls 
ie waiting. . . . We’re sure you'll understand and co-operate cheerfully — in the interests 


of better wartime telephone service for everybody. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


3 
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), For years only hog bristle made 
\ fine tooth 


brushes. Then Science 


made round-end PROLON 


and away the best of the new 
ie tooth brush bristles, being 
ed under various trade names, 
se made by du Pont, 

“Prolon” is our trade name for the very 
finest grade of this du Pont synthetic 
bristle. 


PROLON—no finer bristle made 
So, when you read or hear competitive 
tooth brush claims, ask yourself this: 
How can the same du Pont bristle, in 
another brush under another name, last 
longer or clean better than under the 
name “Proton” in a Pro-phy-lac-tie 
Tooth Brush? You know the answer 
+++ it can't! 


Only PROLON has “round ends” 
Pro-phy-lac-tie’s big plus is that Prolon 
is the only synthetic bristle that is 
rounded at the ends. 


It’s a fact! Under a special patented 


gaan! 


process, exclusive with Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
we smooth and round the end of each 
and every Prolon bristle in the Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. See for 
yourself how much gentler these round 
ends are on tender gums 


ic, 


And with PROLON these other “extras” 


In addition to Round-End Prolon, the 
Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
gives you these three important “ex- 

£1. The famous Pro-phy-lac-tic 
end tuft, fi in reaching hard-to- 
get-at b h. 2. Scientific grouping 
of bristles to permit thorough cleansing 
of brush after using. 3. A written guar- 
antee for six full months of use. 


Next time, get the most for your money 
=. « get the Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., Florence, Mass. 


€.S. We also make 
thia 237 bnush ... 
the beat buy in the 


‘Prophylactic +NYLON 


Nationally Advertised 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


claimed my attention perhaps more 
* than the casual reader. In my opinion 
the photography and historical sketch 
concerning the lighting of the candles 
‘were excellent, and my mouth watered 
‘when I read about those pretzels. In 
addition to its pretzels and candles, 
Lititz is also famous as the burial place 
of General John Sutter who first dis- 
covered gold in California, 
H. G. GALEBACH. 

Braintree, Mass, 


QUARTER HORSE 
Sirs: 
‘Tho photographs of Quarter Horses 
(LIFE, July 26) were very good and the 
accompanying text excellent. 

WAYNE DINSMORE 

Secy. 

Horse & Mule Assn, of America 
Chicago, Tl. 


Sirs: 

Tread with great interest your article 
on Quarter Horses in the July 26 issue. 
I must admit that Silvertone is a swell 
Quarter Horse, but in this part of Texas 
we think that Lucky Strike is hard to 


LUCKY STRIKE 
beat. He is kept at Egypt, Texas, T 
wish I had a picture to send to you. 
Maybe you could obtain one so the 
readers of LIFE could compare them. 
7. 8, LUBBACK JR. 
Houston, Texas 


Sirs: 
Twas very 


ed with your article, 

People in general 
ey of not liking a Quarter 
Horse as well as other horses because he 
is so short and stocky and they did not 
know what the Quarter Horse was really 
like, Now they d 


CARTER 
North Woodstock, Conn. 


VILLAGE ART SHOW 
Sirs: 


Your article on the Greenwich Village 
Art Show (LIFE, July 26) interested 


me greatly and reminded me of a snap~ 
shot which I took at the show and 
which I enclose. 

You can see that the appetites of 
‘Village artists are as simple as their 
sidewalk “studios.” 

I've lived in the Village seven years 
‘and wouldn't miss the art exhibit for 
‘anything. 

IDA BRACE 
‘New York, N. ¥. 


HIS MACHINE GUN’S 


Bark 


IS WORSE 


THAN HIS Bi “Le 


The newly recruited Chinook dogs 
ore bad news for the Axis. 

We wouldn't recommend this 
husky’s bite. But his real job is to 
carry the Army's deadly light ma- 
chine gun into action. And when 
that starts barking, things get worse 
mighty fast. 

Our job is to furnish the fasteners 
that hold his gun. Which, inciden- 
tally, is one of many United-Carr 
‘assignments to keep fighting gear 
in good shape and ready to go. 
UNITED.CARR FASTENER CORP. Combridge, Mots 
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FASTENERS 


To New Members of the Detective Book Club 


THE CASE OF THE BURIED CLOCK 


by Erle Stanley Gardner 


(1,700,000 of Mr. Gardner's mystery books were sold last year!} 


Who would want to bury 
an alarm clock in the 


MIDDLE OF A MURDER? 


. . especially since two possible suspects had 
already seen it! The murdered man had been 
caught red-handed with a shovel—either bury- 
ing the clock or going to dig it up. It already 
bore so many sets of fingerprints that it would be 
worthless as evidence. And it was still ticking 
away merrily—but twenty-five minutes slow! 


What did this buried clock have to do with 
the swindler—who didn’t seem to care who 
knew about his $90,000 embezzlement? What 
did it have to do with the glamorous widow who 
cooked for three tough hired hands—and didn’t 
care what people thought? What did it have to 
do with a blood-stained bullet in the murder 
room—with blood that didn’t match that of 
the corpse? 

And, most of all, what did the clock have to 
do with Perry Mason’s four clients? All of them 
looked as guilty as kids with jam on their faces. 
And two of them wouldn’t even speak to him! 


You've met Perry Mason before, haven’t 
you? Then you know this famous criminal law- 
yer, whose own clients are usually such hot 
suspects themselves that the only way for 
Mason to defend them is to find the rea/ killer! 


This fast-thinking, faster-talking, fastest- 
acting sleuth is never above a little bit of— 
well, stretching the law a little to dig up his 
evidence! Perry Mason and his shapely secre- 
tary, Della Street, usually end up only one or 
two jumps ahead of the police themselves. It’s 
a photo-finish every time—and The Case of the 
Buried Clock is no exception. In no time at all 
you'll find yourself up to the ears in this devil- 
ishly-concealed murder—with your own clock 
pointing to 3 A.M.! 


Over 1,700,000 mystery books by Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner, Perry Mason's creator, were sold 
last year! When you get twenty pages into this 
newest Perry Mason thriller, you'll see why! 
The Case of the Buried Clock is brand new, 
just published. It’sselling everywhere RIGHT 
NOW for $2.00! But we want to GIVE you a 
copy of it, FREE—to show you the kind of 
topnotch mysteries you can get every month 
from the Detective Book Club. 


How This Club Brings You The Best Mysteries 
Each month this Club offers to its members 
an attractive triple volume containing THREE, 


modern detective books—for the usual price of // 


only ONE! And EACH of the three is a com- 
plete, full length novel. 

Do you realize that about 300 new detective 
books are published every year? You can’t read 
them all. It’s hard to find the best. But if a 
mystery is by an author like Agatha Christie, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Rex Stout, R. Austin 
Freeman, Frank Gruber, or Frances and Rich- 
ard Lockridge, it’s sure to be good! All of these 


NEWEST, Z4GH7WVIVGSFAST 


being offered to Charter Members. To get this spine- 
chilling mystery hit, The Case of the Buried Clock, ab- 
solutely free, AND the current triple selection, address 
the coupon at once to 


DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 


and many other famous writers have had their 


books selected by the DETECTIVE BOOK 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
CLUB. . 


The selections of the club are ALL books 
that sell everywhere for $2.00 each. Yet, as 
a member of the Club, you get three of them 
(a $6.00 value) for only $1.89! You do not have 
to take a volume a month—you may accept 
as few as four during the whole year and still 
save two-thirds the usual price on those you 
purchase 


You Enjoy These Four Advantages 
(1) Every month you are offered the cream 
of the finest modern detective books—by 
the best authors. (2) You save two-thirds 
the usual cost. (3) Your books are deliv- 
ered right to your door. Each book is 
fresh, clean, unopened. It will be right at 
your elbow whenever you are in the mood, 
to read as leisurely as you please. (4) You 
will receive volumes so well printed, so 
attractively bound, that month ‘by 
month, they will grow into a handsome 
library of masterpieces of modern 
detective fiction. 


Mail Coupon Now 
For Your Free Book 


By accepting this FREE copy of 
‘The Case of the Buried Clock NOW, 
as a Charter Membership Gift from 
the Club, you will not be obligated to 
take every month’s selection during 
the next 12 months. You may take 
as few as four during that time. You 
may cancel your membership when- 
ever you wish. A description of the 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Toot orga cet : 
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“PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
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OUT FOR THE COUNT, BECAUSE OF DRY SCALP? 


1G DOWN DEEP 
FOR WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS! 


IT’S $0 EASYS justcomb a few drops of ‘Vaseline! Hair Tonic through 
your hair of rub it directly on your scalp. It's just as easy as that to keep your 
hair neat, well-groomed all day long. And at the same time it checks Dry Scalp 
and loose dandruff by supplementing the natural scalp oils. For double care 
of both scalp and hair, massage generously with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic before 
shampooing and rub a little on the scalp afterwards. Join the host of men who 
use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic regularly. You will discover that it's different, because 
it contains absolutely no drying ingredients, 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC € 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 
The Village is one of the most colorful 
sections of New York but unfortunately 


People associate wild drinking parties 
and unkempt Bohemians with the Vil- 
Jage and do not realize that many sin- 
cere artists, musicians and writers live 
in the Village all year around. 
ALICE 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


ENEMY WEAPONS 


Sins: 

In your very interesting article on 
enemy weapons in the July 
LIFE, you mention Lieut 
Burling Jarrett. He is the own 
largest and most comp 
lection of military relics 


ONE 


aia to the largest 
not to mention @ 


is fortunate in hav- 
's knowl 
e the im 


ing a man 
edge and 
portant job of examining and t 
captured enemy ordnance 


H, G. YOUNG 


Belleville, N. J, 
Jar 


@In the picture below Colo 


ett inspects one of his best pieces, a 
Pfalz (German) fighter from the last 
war.—ED. 


Sins 
Besides br 


tures of 
eyes, in t 
speechless to say th 
Of course, “All is fair in love and 
war,"* but certainly th 
those we associate with 
American soldiers 
Shame and horror! 
HILDEGARD WITTIG 
‘Tilton, N. H 


To plan and practice maiming in such 


American, 


" forgive LIFE for 
printing the devilish pictures, 

MRS. 8, D. SMITH 
Granbury, Texas 


© “Kill or be killed."—ED. 
HOW TO FIX IT 


I wish to congratulate you on your 
splendid article “How to Fix It" (LIFE, 
July 26.) Lam sure it will be of great help 
to all LIFE readers, 

GEORGE F. GARRETT 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


© 


“ARMPIT PIMPLES?” 


ing chemicals) 


‘You don't need to offend your 


© armpits to avoid offendi 

id others! A new-type deodorant 
without irritatin, 

Vg salts! Actually soothing 

, ‘Yodora can be used right after 


shaving. 


CREAM GOES GRAINY? 


Now you can end this waste! 
Yodora never dries, never: 
tays smooth, creamy to 


e 
the last. 
TOO STIFF TO SPREAD? 


ever by Yodora. Soft, delicate 
exquisite—Yodora feels like 
whipped cream. Amazing~that 
such a fragrant, lovely cream 
can give such effective power 
ful protection. 


d Such creams are outmoded for- 
{ 


Frankly, we helieve you won't even finish 
your present supply of deodorant, once 
you try radically different Yodora, So 
ier to apply! So much lovelier! 
Never fades or rots clothes. Yet you get 
powerful protecti ry Yodora today! 
In tubes or jars, 10¢, 30¢, 60¢, McK 

& Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


YODORA 


DEODORANT 


CREAM | 


“AND MCKESSON MAKES IT” 


Modern warplanes are really “flying artillery.” Many of the latest fighter types Practically all combat vehicles used in land fighting—tanks, tank-destroyers, 


are veritable batteries of Fire-Power. The famous P-38 “Lightning” shown half tracks—are designed primarily as carriers of Fire-Power. They combin 
here carries a cannon in the nose, surrounded by a cluster of machine guns. mobility with the punch of long-range cannon, —pHoro ay v. #, anMy SIONAL CONF 


al 


‘Warships, too, are “floating gun platforms,” whose function is to bring their Our men must have guns and ammunition, not only to destroy the enemy, but 
Fire-Power withia range of enemy ships or shores—the right kind of Fire-Power, also to protect themselves, “The best defense is a good offense" —the best protec- 
at the right place, at the right time. OFFICIAL U, 8. NAVY PHOTO tion is to have more Fire-Power than the enemy. PHOTO BY U, 8. ARMY BIONAL COMPS 


Modern warfare calls for courage and skill and the will to win. 
True... but it also calls for Fire-Power. No army could stop the 
Nazi Panzers barehanded. No air force could stand up against 
the Luftwaffe without the proper weapons, No navy could face the 
Japanese fleet without guns to fight with. In battle, other things 
being equal, the side with the greatest Fire-Power always wins! 


he 
Here's one enemy tank that will never roll into battle ag Here's one enemy transport that will never Here's one enemy bomber that will never bomb 
Allied fighting men stopped it—and smashed it into burning carry troops again. Allied fighters sent it to again. Notice the holes in the tail. They show what 


wreckage —with a devastating attack of Fire-Power. the bottom with direct hits of Fire-Power. Allied fighters can do with aerial cannon Fire-Power. 


OLDSMOBILE ""c:°* GENERAL MOTORS 


FIRE-POWER Oldsmobile specializes in the production of Fire- for planes, high-velocity cannon for tanks and tank- 
Power—including both guns and ammunition, of _ destroyers,high-explosive and armor-piercing shell. 


IS OUR many different types and sizes—Fire-Power for both Our product, Fire-Power; our job, Keep 'Em Firing! 
ts Army and Navy, for use in the air, on land and at It’s everybody's job to help Keep ’Em Firing, by Buyin, 
“ BUSINESS! sea. Oldsmobile products include automatic cannon War Bonds and manele 


Wor-Economy 
Conta 

10% More Powder 
Neo Higher Price 


ca 
ad C0. st. cours? 


Se! *2 ounces Z 


Powder in a revolutionized NEW QUICK-FOAM FORMULA! Feels more like 
a paste when you brush, yet gives you powder’s money-saving economy. 
NEW “WHIRLPOOL” CLEANSING ACTION really gets down to work on dull, 
lackluster tooth surfaces . . . helps bring out the flashing natural brilliance 


of enamel. And what a taste thrill in that NEW WINTER-MINT FLAVOR! 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 

‘Sirs: 

Your picture of the proper method of 
starting a nail is incorrect 

‘The enclosed diagram shows the 
proper method as outlined by the 
National Safety Council 

E, D, MACKENZIE 

Webster Groves, Mo. 


HOW TO START A NAIL 


Sirs: 

I suggest just one correction in the 
section on electric motor repairs, Good 
machine shop and automotive practice 
frowns on the use of emery for cleaning 
the copper commutators, as the sharp, 
shredlike particles of this abrasive of- 
ten embed themselves in the soft metal 
‘and thus, acting like a grindstone, cause 
premature wearing of the carbon 
brushes. 


ERIK VON LADAU 
Boston, Mass, 


Sire: 
Since emery is a condu 


segments 


the entire unit out of order. 
y I suggest that sandpaper of a 
‘very fine mesh is the correct thing to 
use, 


G. W. GARDNER 
Lanesboro, Mass. 


Sirs: 
Use No, 0 sandpaper, 
‘W. ©. HESS 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Sins: 
We always uso No, 00 sandpaper. 
EDGAR VAN GILDER 
Denver, Colo. 


War Department Technical 
Aircraft Radio Shop Practice 
. 000 sandpaper should be 


SYLVAN RAPAPORT 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sirs: 
‘No. 0000 sandpaper should be used. 
J.B. PORTER 
San Antonio, Texas 


© According to General Electric, the 
nation’s largest builder of electric 
motors, only Reader Van Gilder has the 
best method for cleaning the commu- 
tators of small motors.—ED. 


Editorial correspondence 
‘should be addressed to: 
THE EDITOR, LIFE 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK CITY 


© Our soldiers are sure glad 
to get FLIT — and all our 
other super-slaying insecti- 
cides. They're real weapons 
of war on many insect- 
infested battle-fronts. 

Their spray of death kills 
many foul foreign insects 
just as FLIT blitzes your 
household pests here at 
home! 

FLIT is.Grade AA. It far 
exceeds minimum requ 
ments of Commercial 5 
ards CS 72-38 as issued 
by the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Insist on FLIT... the 
double-A killer. Buy a 
bottle—today! 


mosquitoes, flies, moths, 
bedbugs, roaches, ants, 
‘and other household pests. 


Dependable Vehicles of Mercy 


OCTORS, nurses and patients know 
well the staunch dependability of 
these Dodge vehicles of mercy. 

They ably perform their errands of speed 
or risk and they bring rescue and comfort 
with them wherever they go. 

They can take ditches and the mudholes 
in their stride and they are fast as combat 
vehicles. 

With their insulation against heat, cold, 
and dust, they also contain their own forced 
ventilation. 

They have gone with the Army right to 


the battle fronts, and your own Dodge 
car or truck remains their counterpart in 
dependability at home. 


Long before the war closed in on Amer- 
ica, Dodge was again at its work of war 
production. 


Dodge makes great varieties of the 
combat vehicles on which Army mobility 
depends. Also, for the Navy, Dodge makes 
some of the finest and most sensitive instru- 
ments of navigation to war’s urgent de- 
mand...whereprovencraftsmanshipandde- 
pendability are theonly acceptable answers. 


Dodge dealers, meanwhile, attend close- 
ly to their wartime responsibility of sup- 
plying essential parts and service to the 
millions of dependable Dodge vehicles at 
home. 


Dodge today means total war production. 


DODGE 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


[WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY } 


SPHAKING OF 
PICTURES « 3 « 


... THESE SHOW THAT HORROR 
IS NOT NEW TO JAPANESE 


T enty years ago, on Sept. 1, 1923, the most disastrous earthquake in history 
struck Japan. Her great industrial cities were devastated as if they had been 
smeared by the hand of a mad giant, Nearly all that remained was laid waste by 
tidal waves and raging unchecked after the quake had broken water 
mains, In the entire city of Yokohama only two b s remained standing. 
Around Tokyo's Honjo military garment depot 25,000 Japanese, huddled to seek 
refuge from the flames, were burned alive (see lower right). Another 600 perished in 
the collapse of a railway tunnel near Sasako. One tidal wave swept away 500 houses. 
At the time the d at more than 300,000, but the Japanese, min- 
imizing the di d this figure to 90,000, In total only 
the present war h: strophe to the people of Japan hith- 
erto unpublished pictures show the fearsome carnage the earthquake left in Tokyo. 


¢ redu 


THESE JAPANESE TRIED TO ESCAPE THE GREAT FIRE BY HUDDLING IN A LITTLE AMUSEMENT PARK POOL, STILL PERISHED FROM THE INTENSE HEAT. STOIC SURVIVORS LOOK ON 


A ws mand oe a a = =~, 
MANY WERE DROWNED WHEN THEY TRIED TO GET AWAY FROM THE FLAMES BY LEAPING INTO TOKYO'S SUMIDA RIVER. THESE PICTURES WERE SUPPRESSED IMMEDIATELY BY JAPS 


‘The rest of the world, particularly the U.S. came immediately to Japan’s as- ment: “When a great many people are unable to find work, unemployment results.” 
sistance, sending great quantities of food, clothing and money. ‘The American Red ‘The dogged, ant-swarming energy of the d country 
Cross broadcast an appeal for a $5,000,000 relief fund, got $10,000,000. gave Occidentals their first real idea of the frightening persistence of this strange 
more curious American reaction to the quake came from an incident a w little people. In the e themselves, the earthquake probably contributed to 
A flotilla of seven American destroyers, steaming briskly up the C ast in another mental change. ‘These pictures show a few of the sickening clots of human 
a night fog, ran aground one after the other on a rocky ci Barbara. _ bodies which piled up in the stricken areas. No one who had seen es and 
to pieces and sa smelled the stench of putrefaction, as many Japanese did, could escape the thought 
e history that human life is essentially cheap. The fatalism of the Japanese soldier in this 
war quite probably derives as much from this as from the tradition of the Samurai. 
Japan which is today our enemy rose from the ashes of her ruined 
ard-muttering to be . The strength of this new Japan is one of World War II’s great imponder- 
curs later uttered the deathless state- ables. For a debate on the problem “How Strong Is Japan?” see pages 87-09. 
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JAPANESE INSCRIPTION DESCRIBES THIS CARNAGE AS AREA ABOUT HONJO MILITARY GARMENT DEPOT, A BIG BUILDING WHERE 25,000 SOUGHT REFUGE ONLY TO DIE IN FLAMES 


Payer ee | 


iohting ships on Sissy food!” 


says Ralph Goza, Beaumont, Texas, shipyard worker, husband of 
Health-for-Victory Club member, and father of 5 husky youngsters 


“Down the ways: 


Again and again, the defiant launching 
‘signal sounds out in busy shipyards on the Texas Coast. In 
Beaumont, in Orange, in Port Arthur, 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week, hardy men rivet and weld and break all records to send 
these ships to our far-flung battle fronts. 

It’s a swift, steady pace. A schedule that takes stamina and 
staying power and men physically fit and on their toes every 
minute of the day. And these hard-working soldiers of production 
are winning their fight against time. 


To the women behind these builders of ships— the 

wives, mothers and landladies of shipyard workers—goes plenty 
of credit. Every month these women, and thousands of others from 
New England to Pearl Harbor, attend Health-for-Victory Club 
Meetings to learn what foods will keep their men strong and 
healthy. To date, more than 1,300 war plants and other organi. 
zations are sponsoring H-for-V Clubs. Local home economists, 
like those of the Gulf States Utilities Co., demonstrate practical 
ideas on wartime meal planning. 
a grateful army of 500,000 women. follow 
Meal Planning Guides every month. Prepared by the 
nutrition-wise staff of Westinghouse Home Economics Institute, 
e helpful books give health-building menus and recipes for 
y day’s meals, All menus are planned with an eye on ration 
budgets—and appetite appeal. 


Already, 


Now these pre 


essional homemakers have prepared til 
another fine book, “The Home Canning Guide”. H-for-V membi 

dit @ gold mine of ideas to help you “put up 

, 


or not, you'll fi g 
this summer's fruits and vegetables for next winter's mea 


NOTE TO WAR PLANT E. Would you like to organi 
Health-for-Victory activity for your employes similar to those being co 
ducted by Gulf States Utilities at Beaumont, Orange and Port Arthur, Tex 
as well as those at Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, Louisiana? Just’ call on 
Westinghouse. We'll gladly help you adapt the program to your requirements, 


Flags flying, a gallant shi 
h ° U. 


ip 
e U.S. 


s. 


ure of the start of 
a proud and useful carcer. 


h this 
belt. 


No after-lunch letdown for Dad, wi 
balanced H-for-V lunch under hi 


Beaming with health, the Goza 
family—seven strong—sit down 
to a delicious H-for-V meal. 


1 . (wide 
Viome Coaning,™ READY ! new, PRACTICAL HOME CANNING GUIDE 


40 winks for the youngsters, while their 48 pages of te detailed information on how to “put 
eae eee toy nels Bab A = 5558) up” foods from Victory Gardens. Step-by-step directions 
mnelGnlt Stites Oe \— Tie for dehydrating; brining; 4 methods of canning; quick 
freezing; storing in pits and boxes. Written for amateurs, 
but full of useful hints for experienced canners, too. 
Sce your near-by WESTINGHOUSE RETAILER or 
send 10c for your copy to Home Economics Institute. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
410 Fourth Street Mansfield, Obio 


by enterp 


TUNE IN ON JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, WESTINGHOUSE 
PROGRAM, N.B.C,, SUNDAY AT 2:30 P.M. E. W. Te 


A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA'S WAR EFFORT BY 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


(continued) 


AURNED WISTARIA STANDS NEAR VICTIMS IN ANOTHER VIEW OF SAME PARK 


EVERYWHERE IN TOKYO THE STREETS WERE CARPETED WITH CHARRED DEAD 


NEVER KISS BEFORE 


BEFORE DONS 
NEXT FURLOUGH, 
WONT You? 


PENETRATING 
oe THE HIDDEN 

CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH — HELPS 

CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 


REMOVE THE CAUSE OF MUCH 
BAD BREATH 


CDIGATES MAKES 
TEETH ACTUALLY 
| SPARKLE Gives 
TRUE BRILLIANCE 
TO YOUR SMILE! 


HERES WHAT THE DENTIST SAID! 


TO GET RID OF BAD BREATH, I 
RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATES STOPS 
ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 


BIG NEWS, SiS! 
ONS HOME! AND 


IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 


Tune In! CAN YOU TOP THIS — Saturday Night — NBC Network 


How do you look to your child? 


WHEN he turns up those eyes to 
you and smiles, questions, adores 
«+. what does he see? 

What do you actually look like 
to him? How can you tell? 


Those eyes tell him only what 
they can! If they are not seeing as 
sharply as they should, he has no 
way of knowing. 


It isn’t always easy for parents 
or teachers to recognize the symp- 
toms of defective vision. Many 
times, a child who's been surly and 


.-or backward in 
as blossomed into a 
bright and likeable youngster when 
eye examination revealed the true 
reason for his troubles. 


unrespon: 
school. . 


Very likely your child’s vision is 
normal, But why not be certain of 
it? It’s so easy, so comforting to 
know that your child is not handi- 
capped by that need care. 


Make an appointment for that 
examination now — before your 
child starts the new school term. 


Soft-Lite Lenses ave prescribed for children as well as adults to give needed 

correction plus the comfort of glare-free vision. Made by Bausch & Lomb, 

Soft-Lite Lenses are ground to individual prescription, are slightly flesh-toned, 
less conspicuous and better looking. 


AMERICA NEEDS YOUR EYES—HAVE THEM EXAMINED REGULARLY 


GPE louse 


SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY, INC., TAS FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YoRK, 22 


There is only one Soft-Lite... identified by this certificate 
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LIFE’S 
REPORTS 
ALASKA HAS NO “GEILINGS” 


by ROBERT SHERROD 


Anchorage, Alaska 

Ic is a long way from the western Aleutians to the rear areas of 
mainland Alaska. In distance it is about 1,600 miles from Attu to 
Anchorage. In reality, it is much further, They are two different 
worlds. 

Everywhere on the mainland there is that feeling of being lef be- 
hind. Soldiers whose fate it is to maintain garrisons have it—they 
feel doomed to carry on what is left of camp life. Civil Service girls 
and mainland nurses who contracted romances with soldiers are left 
behind, since the objects of their affections went “down the chain,”” 
Incidentally, there are many more women in mainland Alaska than 
is generally supposed—there may not be one for every man, but 
there is one for every man who seeks diligently enough, and many 
a girl spends a dateless evening involuntarily. 

There are many differences between the Aleutians battlegrounds 
and the Alaskan left-behind areas, In Alaska there are pleasant, 
sunny days when the temperature is over 70; down the chain there are 
perennial fogs and chill, whistling winds. In Alaska millions of 
spruce trees dot the valleys and mountainsides; in the Aleutians there 
are no trees—only volcanic peaks and tundra moss and some short- 
lived flowers. 

These are the things noticed by those few soldiers who get up the 
chain to the mainland once a century or so. But what these men 
Casually pilots) comment on most frequently is the matter of pric 
On the islands it is almost impossible to spend money—$30 may last 
a man six months—and many soldiers loiter around the post ex- 
changes buying things they don’t need, just to see whether money 
will still spend. 

On the mainland it is different. Ic is not only possible to spend 
money; it is imperative, in a big way, unless the soldier hugs to his 
post. The minute he steps off the post his money begins to melt away 
as though some magical chemical reagent had got into his pockets. 


$1.50 for a haircut 


In Anchorage, for example, a chocolate malted in one of the cown’s 
excellent drugstores costs 4o¢. Ice cream is a dollar a quart and a 
haircut costs $1.50. A shoeshine is a quarter; so is a loaf of bread or a 
tomato. The daily Times, an eight-page newspaper, costs 10¢ a copy. 
Anchorage’s main street is liberally sprinkled with liquor stores, but 
supplies are running low and the price is generally whatever is asked. 
Example: the town’s most common brand of blended whiskey, some- 
thing called “Tom Burns," approximating the peacetime $1.49-per- 
quart variety, sells for $6.50 per quart on one side of the street. On 
the other it sells for $5. When the customer asks why, the girl in the 
second liquor store comments: “Iwas talking to that gir] in the other 
store about thar the other day. She said she couldn't see why people 
bought liquor in her store when it was cheaper over here."’ But the 
Alaskan attitude coward money is that the customer usually doesn’t 
ask; he just pays. If he asks questions, he is likely to be told: “No- 
body asked you to buy it."" That is what a blonde girl soda jerker 
told lieutenant the other day when he said: “A quarter for aCoke?"” 

Most of the vendors enjoy their somewhat exalted status. A 
laundry man was sitting at a lunch counter wolfing a plate of ham 
and eggs ($1). Said he: “I tell you, it’s a pleasure to do business like 
this. I went broke in upstate New York in 1935 on 29¢ suit cleaning; 
now I just love doing it for $2.50 and they bring it in and call for it.”” 

As might be expected, the night clubs lead the list of high-priced 
spots. The acme of Anchorage’s night clubs is the Lido Gardens, 
run by a blond young man named Keith Capper, who admits his 
prices are high but insists, with some justification, that his product 


PERSONNA 


Precision Double Edge Blades 
10 blades’ I. 


and WORTH it 


Worth it in superlative shaving 
sotisfaction, Made by Master 
Cutlers for men who elways 
Insist on the best. Individually 
inspected to insure uniformly 
hhigh quolity. Try Personna~and 
see how much more pleasant, 
smooth and clean your morn 
lng shove can be. You'll be 
glad you paid the difference. 


PERSONNA BLADE CO., Inc. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES + 599 MADISON AVE NYC 


W your deoter can't supply you, send 
‘chock or money order to Department J. 


VARICOSE VEINS 


Need Not Keep You From Hoving 


Department, Surg! 
Drug Stores, 


LIFE’S 
REPORTS 


(continued) 


is the best. At the Lido one pays 
$5 for dinner and 75¢ for high- 
balls ofstrictly limited potency. 
Bur the steak on the $5 dinner 
is che best this side of Chicago. 
And the vegetables are Birds- 
eye frozen. Mr. Capper pays his 
chef $800 a month. Because of 
the manpower shortage, Mr. 
Capper can offer no orchestra, 
but he has a very elegant juke 
box. Besides, the prettiest Civil 
Service employes in Anchorage 
may be found at the Lido, some 
in evening dresses which make 
the uniformed Army nurses 
envious. 

Unrationed Alaska's prices 
bring salary discrepancies, nat- 
urally. The Civil Service stenog- 
rapher makes 25% more than 
her sisters on the U. S. main- 
land and she may live on the 
Army base, but she can hardly 
hope to save money in Alaska, 
and few women come to Alaska 
with thriftin mind. The Alaska 
railroad is operated partly by 
civilian employes and partly by 
an Army railroad battalion, so 
it is not unusual to find a $500- 
per-month railroad man work- 
ing side by side with a $50 sol- 
dicr. Likewise, one may find 
$1.90-per-hour longshoremen 
working alongside a soldier 
who has never stopped to figure 
his wages by the hour. But on 
the mainland, both usually 
manage to spend all they make. 

The shortage of manpower 
and the lure of big money 
tempts some Alaskans into two 
jobs. Some soldiers on their 
days off—there are such things 
at rear bases—work in down- 
town stores for approximately 
aweck’s military wages. Julius 
Spiegal is a civilian policeman 
at the Lido. But Julius is not so 
sure he is as happy as when he 
was a flatfoot in New York's 
Chinatown. Says he: “Jeez, 
here Iam making two hunnerd 
a week, but I sure’ did use to 
like to stand on the street cor- 
ner and talk about baseball and 
things.”” 

Nor all those who double up 
during the manpower shortage 
are simply trying to get ahead 
or to keep up with the cost of 
living. The bartender at the Elks 
Club carries with him a $10,- 
ovo bill which he likes to show 
his customers. He is a gold 
miner, but being gregarious, he 
quits mining once in a while 
and takes up his position behind 
the bar—just to talk to people. 


THE SOUNDEST SOLUTION TO RATIONED QUANTITY 


This y: 


i your shi have a more im- 


portant job to do than just looking their best 
.+.they must give you longer rationed wear. 
Florsheim Shoes are made to last longer—care 
for them this year and next—and depend 
upon Florsheim Quality to carry you through. 


Mustrated, left to right: The DEARBORN, The MILBURN, The BROOKFIELD 


Florsheim 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY * CHICAGO * MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Om] 
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Susann Shaw 


models for you this smart tuxedo 
Persian .. . a coat whose lasting 
loveliness is assured by 
Hollander's Featherlite Brand. 


Assures you of beauty that lasts. 


For supple drape, lustrous sheen, 


You'll see Susann Shaw 
in Columbia's forthcoming 
Technicolor production, 
“Cover Girl’ 
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LIFE’S COVER: The Japanese sol- 
diers on this week's cover are going off 
to war— sol havebeen 
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A few hours before he planed from New 
York to entertain our boys abroad, a fran- 
tic camera crew and director caught up 
with camp-touring Bob Hope and shot the 
final half-minute close-up of ‘*LET*S 
FACE IT.” 


So you are likely to 
see Bob's new hit 
initscompleteform 
before he does! 


“Let's Face It played for what seemed 
like years on Broadway, ending its run a 
few months ago after 544 performances. 


The picture co-stars Boband 
Paramount's blonde spitfire, 
Betty Hutton, for the first 
time. A new era of screen ie (/| \Y/ 
larity begins when these two 7 Th 

are tured loose together.) Ld 


Its five song hits are by Cole Porter. To 
the rhythm of one of them, Bob makes his 
sereen debut as a hoofer! 


A-brilliant comedy cast including Dona 
Drake, Eve Arden and ZaSu Pitts, cavort 
convulsively under Sidney Lanfield's 
sprightly direction and after listening 
to the preview audience laughs, we guar- 
antee that this is the funniest Paramount 
musical in years. 


Kast month we told you about “SO 
PROUDLY WE HAIL,” the 
first great love story of our women at the 
fighting front. But we've developed a 
guilty feeling that we didn't make it quite 
clear how exciting this Mark Sandrich 
production really is. 


Also, we didn't tell you enough 
‘bout @ new star in dl by the 


name of Sonny Tufls,Here'sa | yee otic 
* 


‘youth whe's really going places 


“So Proudly We Hail” would have been a 
great picture without any stars. But with 
three such stars as Claudette Colbert, 
Paulette Goddard and Veronica Lake, it 
is literally aglow with glorious laughter 
andromanceand heroicdrama, Claudette's 
honeymoon in a foxhole and Paulette’s 
black lace nightie evening dress that "kept 
up her morale,” are just two little high- 
lights of a film that is crowded with laughs 
and thrills 

You'll see it shortly after its premiere 
at Radio City Music Hall. 

“FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS" is now definitely established 
as New York's reigning hit, and one of the 
great screen successes of all time. 
Acclaimed in the reviews as an unprece- 
dented triumph, this Sam Wood produc- 
tion is playing to reserved-seat capacity at 
top admission prices of $2.20. Other ape- 
cial “road-show” engagements will open 
in certain leading cities soon. Watch for 
these dates, to be announced shortly by 


Paramount Pictures 


New Zone of Destruction 


ry of the war! 
Just as fast as American refiner- 
duction 


So powerful it can’t be m 
by the present 100 Octane 
stick—this new super fuel was born ‘The new proc 


TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING — Blue Networ!: 


Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T.,Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs 


Coming— New Super Power 
In Mobilgas for U.S. Planes 


Who saw anything about shortages?” snorted 
Elmer, the bull. “I'm here to demand an investigation, 
I just heard that all supplies of dairy products for 
civilian use are to be curdled!” 

“My goodness," giggled Elsie, the Borden Cow, “you 
misunderstood. ‘Th said curtailed, not curdled, 
You know how some radio announcers mumble.” 
“Let's not bandy words,” bellowed Elmer. “What- 
ever he said, I want an investigation 
“Don't get excited,” soothed Elsie. “Let me explain. 
Last year all of us patriotic cows gave more milk than 
we ever did before. This year, we hope to give even 
‘more. But there are just so many cows in the country 
and thousands of dairy hands have gone to war and 
into war plants, So it's hard to increase milk produc. 
tion and we have a shortage.” 
‘Verrrry logical,” sneered Elmer. “We're short of 
milk because we have more milk than ever before. That 
makes about as much sense as one of Hitler's speeches!” 


1S yuk FOREVERYBOD, 


“You didn’t let me finish,” smiled Elsie. “The point 
is that we need more milk than we have. You see, much 
of the milk we produce now goes to our armed forces 


and our allies. Men in the service drink more milk than 
they did as civilians, you know. But in spite of that, 
there should be enough pure, wholesomeBorden’s Milk 
for children, and probably a fair supply for adults.” 
“I don’t know what you call a fair supply,” muttered. 
Elmer, “but I'm not a fellow to grumble about hard- 
ships. If milk runs short, I'll just eat ice cream." 


ns 1CE CREAM FOR HOME 
wy 


THERE 1s LESS BORDE! 


ill be much scarcer 
explained Elsie, “We can’t get as much 
cream, because it’s needed to make butter for our sol- 
diers, And the milk must be used to make other con 
centrated dairy foods.” 

“That's a new one on me,” puzzled Elmer. “I 
thought I'd heard you brag about everything under the 
sun made from milk. But you never menuoned concen- 
trated dairy foods before.” 

“silly,” snickered Elsie, “a concentrated dairy food is 
a food like Borden's Fine Cheese. And, by the way, 
there's less cheese for civilians, too. Great quantities of 
it are needed for our Armed Services—because cheese 
is such a grand, casy way to feed milk nourishment to 
fighting men.” 


“Gee whiz,” grumbled Elmer, “a cheese shortage, 
too, Thank goodness they don’t need milk in the brend- 


But they do,” sighed Elsie. “Bakers use lots of Bor- 
den’s Powdered Milk in breadmaking. I's the milk 
that helps make bread so nutritious. So everyone is 
working to overcome a shortage in powdered milk, too.” 


GORDENS POWDERED minx saves SHIPPING SPAcg, { 


ern E- 


anything to do with that, Guns use an entirely different 
kind of powder.” 

“Of course they do," chuckled Elsie, “but powdered 
milk saves shipping space. So it’s needed for the men 
overseas. The same thing is true of Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk—it’s valuable food in concentrated form that 
helps ease the strain on shipping. That's why there's 


been less evaporated milk for folks he¥e at home.” 

“I never thought of it that way,” admitted Elmer. 
“But after hearing you talk, I suppose Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is hard to get because every 
cook in the army is using it to make desserts.” 

“Heavens, no," laughed Elsie, “With Eagle Brand 
we have a milk shortage, a sugar shortage, and a tine 
can shortage to worry about. So the government has 
just had to limit production.” 

“Hmm,” mused Elmer, “looks to me like it’s a case 
of eat less of some foods now or eat crow later, And if 
doing without will help win this war a little sooner, 
I'm all for it.” 

“And that,” beamed Elsie, looking at Elmer with 
new respect, “is certainly no bull.” 
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LIFE’S PICTURES 


Rutherford Platt, who needed a lot of 
equipment (see lft) to take his Low Tide 
pictures (pp. 71-74), is only a part-time 
photographer. Most of the time he is 
vice president of Platt-Forbes, a busy New 
York advertising agency. Platt became a 
crack nature photographer by getting 
interested first in nature then in photo- 
% graphy. He has had many stories in LIFE, 
SPA recently wrote an excellent book called 
This Green World (Dodd Mead, $3.75). 
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MEN OF 45 
who want to retire in 15 years 


Here’s how to get 
$150 a month for life 


‘Two air raid wardens, on their way 
home from drill one night recently, 
were talking about what life would 
be like “after the war.” 


“I’m not worrying,” said the older 
man, “because when the war's over 
and I want to retire, I’m going to be 
able to. Yessir, every month as long 
as I live, the postman is going to 
hand me a check for $150. I can quit 
work, relax, do all those things I've 
always wanted to do.” 

“Say,” replied the other, “I’ve 
dreamed of retiring some day myself. 
But I thought you had to be wealthy 
to get a retirement income. You 
see, I’m just an average fellow, with 
a steady job and a fair salary.” 

“I've never been rich, either,” the 
older man explained. “Fact is, I 
always used to worry about money. I 
was earning a good income, but I 
couldn't hold onto it. I longed for 
security and a future I could really 
look forward to. 


A Guaranteed Income 


“Then, one day, I discovered the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan—and I started planning for the 
future. That’s the secret . . . to begin 
planning while your best earning 
years are ahead. Today, I can laugh 
at old-age fears that used to haunt 
me. I know that when I’m 60 I'll 
have a guaranteed income of $150 a 
month for life! You can, too!” 

‘This story is typical. Thousands of 
men—women, too— 
are using Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 


PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 


PHoEnix MuTUAL Lire IXSURANCE Co. 
ford, Conn. 


‘Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, describing Retirement 
Income Plans for women. 


Name. 


(——|| ( PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


Income Plans. Here's what such a 
plan would do for you: 

Suppose you're a man of 45, and 
you decide that you want to retire on 
$150 a month in 15 years. To those 
who qualify, this Plan guarantees: 

A Monthly Check for $150... . You get a 
check for $150 when you reach 60, and 
a check for $150 every month thereafter 
for the rest of your life. 

Security for Your Wife... Your wife gets 
a life income if you should die before 
retirement age. 


« You get a month- 
; before you reach 
age 55, total disability should stop your 
earning power for six months or more. 


‘The Plan is not limited to men of 
45. You can be older or younger. Your 
guaranteed income canbe any amount 
from $10 to $200 a month or more. 
You can retire at 55, 60, 65 or 70. 

Similar Plans for women are espe- 
cially popular with those in business 
and professional life. 

You Invest in America 
What's more, you know your money 
is safe. Behind every Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan are the 
substantial investments which the 
company has made throughout Amer- 
ica, including Government Bonds 
and many other investments which 
directly help our country’s war effort. 


Send for Free Booklet 
Send the coupon below and you will 
receive by mail and without charge, 
a booklet which tells about Phoenix 
Mutual Plans...and how you can 
fit them to your specific needs, large 
or small. Don’t de- 
lay. Send for your 
copy now. 


PLAN 
FOR MEN 


‘Poentx MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co. 
583 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet showing how to get 
uaranteed income for life. 


Name. 


Date of Birth 


Date of Birth 


Business Address —__ 
Home Address 


Business Address 
Home Address 


‘ABBREVIATIONS: A. P., ASSOCIATED PRESS; INT., INTERNATIONAL; bot., BOTTOM 
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The Bicycle Lamp 


that went to Sea! 


When G-E engineers designed a lamp for the tail light 

* ofabicycle years ago, they never figured this same lamp 
would some day save lives at sea. All they wanted was a 
small rugged lamp that would Jast a Jong time and burn 
very litle current, so kids wouldn’t have to be always 
buying new batteries. 


zZ Then the Coast Guard asked 
GE to help solve a problem. 


When a ship sinks and men go over- 


board,” they explained, “they are often 


lost because searching parties can’t see 
them. We want a tiny lamp bulb to 
attach to rubber life suits, that can run 


on a battery all night”. 


3 A simple enough request. But it might have taken 

months of painstaking research—if it hadn't been 
for the litle G-E bicycle lamp. Mounted in a waterproof 
housing and fastened to life suits with a safety pin, its red 
glow guides rescue parties to sailors ...in time. 


‘Time and again General Electric has 
pplied critically needed lamps 
ing the storchouse of 

ng knowledge amassed 


lamps and 
since Edison’s first lamp in 1879. Year 
after year G-E lamp research strives to 
make G-E lamps stay brighter longer. 


Je bulbs and conserve critical materials, if you 
keep bulbs, reflectors and shades free of light- TER GEMAZDA 
absorbing dust and dirt. Also arrange furniture RIGH LAMPS 


so two or more people can use the same lamp. L onGeR 


And turn off lights in unoccupied rooms. 


You can get more light from your G-E lamp stl ae 
ape TO 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRYS FUTUR 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC - 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The Hour of Charm”, Sunday, 10 p.m. EWT., NBG; “The World Today”—news, weekdays, 6:45 p.m. EWT., CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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PHASE. 


German: Attack 


THREE GERMAN TANK ECHELONS, COMING IN FROM BACKGROUND AT LEFT, ATTACK RUSSIAN POSITIONS AROUND A VILLAGE AND COLLECTIVE FARM. FOR KEY SEE PAGE 22 


HOW THE RUSSIANS TOOK OFEL 


MODELS BY NORMAN BEL GEDDES SHOW RED TACTICS IN WINNING THEIR FIRST BIG SUMMER VICTORIES 


VITAL NORTH-. 
SOUTH R.R.TO 
TULA & MOSCOW 


@_10 20 30 40 50 
———— 
SCALE OF Mites 


GERMAN 
OFFENSIVE 
CHECKED 
JULY 15 


WS how Russian counterattack, after German of- 
fensive petered out, drew noose around Orel, took the city. 


last week Orel and Belgorod fell to the Red Army. 

In Moscow Marshal Joseph V. Stalin ordered a 
salute sounded at midnight on Aug. twelve 
artillery volleys from 120 guns in honor of the troops 
who liberated the two cities. 

The important military fact about these victories 
was that, unlike previous Russian advances, they 
were scored in the summer. Said Stalin, “In thi 
the legend of the Germans that Soviet trooj 
allegedly unable to wage a successful offensive in the 
summertime has been dispelled.” By taking Orel the 

ns gained a city of great strategic importance, 
opening direct north-south railroad communication 
from Moscow to Kursk, and wiping out a German 
salient set up as an offensive 


kov, leading to the Dnieper River and trapping the 
German armies in the basin of the Done 
drive might be fatal to the Germ: 

What enabled the Russians to achieve these im- 
portant successes was a little-understood system of 
warfare developed before war started and consis 

improved in the face of catastrophic losses. 
On these pages LIFE uses models by Norman Bel 


Geddes to show, as no actual pictures could pos- 


their offensive on a titanic front 1,500 miles wide. In 
1942 the German offei front was only 500 miles. 
This year the summer offensive was opened Ju 
on a front 165 miles wide south of Orel and north of 
Belgorod. mparatively short front enabled the 
Germans to concentrate a huge mass of armor but 
they were forced to lose the element of 
the Germans attacked, the Ru 
pared that the Nazi offensive achieved gains of only 
five to 19 miles. By July 15 the advance had been 
stopped, and by July 28 the ground lost by the Rus- 
sians had been retaken. By last week the Germans 
were in retreat to lines farther west. 

This battle was the greatest battle of armor in 
world history and yet, like all battles, it was in detail 
a combination of many small engagements. ‘Thi 


tics, shows one of these small engagements, center- 
ing around a tiny Russian village by i 
pleasant web of country roads and collective farms. 
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RUSSIAN 
RESERVES 


The German attack meets forward edge of Russian defense: juplicates and explains 
picture on the preceding page. Areas ight tone are Russian islands of resistance. Defensive 
features, such as mine fields, are concealed by camouflage. (For decamouflaged view, see p. 26). 


REDS USE DEFENSE IN DEPTH FEATURING 
ARTILLERY AND ISLANDS OF RESISTANCE 


the Russian system of defense relies upon a defense in depth. By this is meant the 

not of a single solid line like the Maginot Line, but of a series of de- 

many miles deep, capable of fighting in any direction. The Ger- 

mans may be able to push far into these positions, but nowhere are they able to 

achieve a break-through. Within this defense in depth are located islands of resist- 

ance, often horseshoe in shape, where machine guns and antitank guns are located 

in quantity. It is the task of these islands of resistance to permit the advancing Ger- 
mans to come close to them or actually inside them before opening fire 

‘The method of using defense in depth is to weaken the enemy advance by filter- 

ing it through a web of prepared positions, thus bleeding “ means, 


guns, not : . Consequently defense in depth features 
concentration of gun power combined with maximum mobility, 
y being placed at the rear of the defense area and the small gun 
‘ank weapons, machine guns, mortars and infantry guns, 

forward zone. These guns, of course, are closely s 
airplanes and tanks themselves. ‘Tanks and easily moved reserves remain poised in 
rear to counterattack on flank of enemy spearheads. Hundreds of these bt 
tactical engagements have occured in the Battle of Orel. 

A section of Russia's defense in depth has been set up here. In Phase I (at top) 
the Germans are just beginning to enter it. In Phase 2 (below and at right) the Ger- 
mans have reached the height of their advance, but the 
the power of the Russian guns, mine fields, tank obstacles and islands of resistance. 


2ND ECHELON 
OF TANKS AD- 
VANGING. 


FARTHEST 


GERMAN. 
PENETRATION 


aE TSoLateD 


GERMAN 
fp INFANTRY ~ - 
OCCUPYING=* 


TANK DITCH 
ge 


tration has succeeded in passing the hill, creeping up through the Russian defense 
‘stem and moving all the way to the road at right. Supporting infantry occupies tank ditch petering out. Ever since its first elements came within 
in center. Russian infantry advances from right to wipe out dangerous salient at its height. in the depths of the antitank area, they have been under fire. The medium artill 
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ussian infantry will also deal with the 
tive farm at rig 


should succeed in penetrating that 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 23 


Capture of Orel continues 


a 
Under a merciless le i jt may Behind the tanks w 


paces i 0 k trap, it, at lower left 


+ Fight comes the Russi epared ments revealed by the Red Army z e infantrymen like these in close 
the tank ditch in upper right o combat antitank work. They have been ntitank rifles, grenades and ini 
in the woo ‘ mable bottles that the Germans have bee to protect their tanks with tommy gunners. 
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NAZI ADVANCE IS STOPPED BY RUSSIAN 
GUNS AND RED COUNTERATTACK BEGINS 


he Russians have used a system of defense in depth ever since the war started. In 

1941 the Germans were able to penetrate almost all the way to Moscow before de- 
fense in depth brought them to an exhausted halt. Last summer the Germans 
moved 400 miles before being stopped at Stalingrad. This year their advance on a 
limited front, using some 17 panzer divisions, three motorized divisions and 18 in- 
fantry divisions, was brought to a halt after advances of only five to 19 miles. 

‘The Russians stopped the Germans so quickly this year principally because they 
brought to a high stage of development an essential feature of defense in depth—a 
combination of mobility and firepower. In 1941 and 1942 the Russians had plenty of 
firepower but that firepower was essentially static, This year the artillery within the 
antitank resistance areas was highly mobile, each individual gun being capable of 
firing from several different positions. 

Another fundamental reason for German failure has been an excessive reliance 
upon the tank-plane team as an instrument of blitzkrieg. They forgot that the tank 
is essentially a compromise weapon, combining mobility with firepower. As such it 
sacrifices accuracy of fire. The Russians on the other hand have relied on guus to 
stop tanks, figuring that the intense and accurate firepower of emplaced weapons 
would compensate for the tank’s greater mobi When this year even their em- 
placed guns became mobile, they had a big advantage. 

After the German advance 
has been stopped, the Russian counter attack is beginning to swing into action. 


PHASE. 3 


Russian Tank Counterattack 


American tanks and tank destroyers make up much of the Russian equipment for the counter- 
offensive, Here the infantry is moving ahead with the tanks and infiltrating through the village 
at the left. In the center foreground 2 Russian tank is destroyed by a well-aimed German ar- 


"GERMAN ATTACK 
Pee 


— 
» RUSSIAN 


serve, suddenly swarm out on the battlefield toward tattered remnants of German offensive 
force. Russian artillery is still plaguing the Germans who have been brought to a virtual halt. 


tillery shell. Some of the other Russian tanks carry up infantry to take part in the counter 
attack while the islands of resistance at the upper right have trapped a few German tanks and 
‘are destroying them under withering cross fire. The entire battlefield is pitted by shell holes. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE =. 25 


PHASE 4 


Russian Counterattack 


{ ~S— 
moan SISLNS OF) 
£083, desisrance) 


NO) LEFT RUSSIAN FLANK 
7 COUNTERATTACKING 
IN FORCE 


. Every attempt 
¢. In this kind of 


RUSSIANS ATTACK WHILE DECAMOUFLAGED 
MODEL SHOWS HOW NAZIS WERE bai 


in its fury the Ru: counterattack hi w been unk Two 
Rus infantry are por srward past the little villa 
collective farm, T hill in t 
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‘ture to the 
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dof action is made up of is 
all them, which have been built in interw 
force them thre of witherin 


PHASE. 4 DETAIL 
The Battleground 


After the battle is over, 


EDITORIAL 


LONG WAR 


TO REACH THE HEART OF JAPAN WE STILL HAVE TO FIGHT OUR WAY THROUGH TWO VAST EMPIRES 


“Tt is time,” said Secretary of War Stimson 
last week, “to take an inventory and see how 
much more effort is needed and how it shall 
be applied.” While he spoke, the news of his- 
toric victories crowded around him. The great 
Russian war machine crushed into Orel, and 
Marshal Stalin ordered the Moscow garrison 
to celebrate by firing twelve volleys from 120 
guns at midnight. The Russians also took 
Belgorod. And down in sunny Sicily, Catania 
fell and the Nazis retreated around the skirts 
of Mount Etna. 

Yet the venerable Secretary of War was 
not asking us to celebrate these victories, but 
rather to face the fact that we are engaged in 
a tremendous struggle of which we cannot as 
yet see the end. And he would have made this 
point stronger had he emphasized the Pacific 
war. In the midst of the good news from 
Europe came news from the Pacific that our 
desperate jungle fighters had at last taken 
Munda; but while casual readers accepted 
this news as “good,” realists had reservations. 
‘These reservations are summed up on pages 
87-99 of this issue of LIFE in a photographie 
debate titled “How Strong Is Japan?” And 
we might sum up that debate, in turn, in one 
succinct statistic. Guadalcanal, where we 
landed on Aug. 7, 1942, is just about 3,000 
miles from Tokyo. During one full year of 
desperate fighting we have advanced from 
Guadalcanal to the tip of New Georgia, a 
distance of approximately 200 miles. Assum- 
ing that we do as well in the future as in the 
past we shall be able to make a bloody land- 
ing in Tokyo 14 years hence, in the summer 
of 1957. After which we can proceed to the 
conquest of Japan. 


The Dark Eyes 


Of course we all hope that progress to- 
ward Tokyo will be faster in the future 
than it has been during the last year. And 
possibly it will be. Yet we can have no sufli- 
cient realization of what we are up against 
unless we take a good, long, cold look into 
the dark eyes of the Japanese enemy. In those 
eyes we discover that the Jap is crafty, im- 
passioned, closely knit, tenacious; that he 
prefers death to what he considers dishon- 
or; that he hates the guts of Americans. 
But above all, we discover that he lives far 
beyond our reach, and has exploited for his 
own strategical advantage distances so vast 
that they are difficult even for Americans to 
grasp. 

You have to think of Japan in three parts. 
‘There is the heart of Japan, chiefly the island 
of Honshu, containing most of the people, 
the cities and the power. Around Honshu 
and its neighboring islands there is formed 
what you might call the Inner Empire. This 
vast area includes a chain of islands stretch- 
ing 700 miles to the north, all of Manchuria, 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


‘The great traditional American dream of migra- 
ting West and striking it rich has come true for 
the Braukmiller family. Eight months ago they 
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all of Korea, and the island of Formosa, some 
600 miles to the south. The outer rim of this 
first empire overlaps the coast of China and 
bulges southward to the Caroline Islands 
dominated by the big naval base at Truk, 
which is more than 2,000 miles south of 
Tokyo, or about the distance from San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii. 

Around the southwest rim of the Inner 
Empire there is wrapped a second empire, an 
Outer Empire, including the Philippines, the 
fabulous West Indies, Indo-China and Bur- 
ma—an area almost as big as the entire U.S. 
(if you count the water) and almost all con- 
quered since Pearl Harbor. This Outer Em- 
pire probably makes Japan the richest single 
nation on earth in terms of natural resources. 
It is strategically important because it pro- 
vides oil, tin and rubber; yet we must never 
forget that war on the Outer Empire is not 
war on Japan. Indeed Munda, which lies on 
the outer rim of the Outer Empire, is far less 
vital to the survival of Japan than Sicily is to 
the survival of the U. S. Even after we have 
captured the islands of Bougainville and 
New Britain, and have reduced the impor- 
tant base at Rabaul, a gain many times as 
large as we have made in the entire Pacific 
war, we shall merely be in a position to at- 
tack the outer Japanese empire, which pro- 
tects the inner Japanese empire, which is 
wrapped around the heart of Japan. 


Four Ways In 


The problem of how to get at that heart is, 
perhaps, the most difficult strategical prob- 
lem in military history. Advocates of air- 
power assure us that it can be solved by 
bombing; but while this may be the most im- 
portant single element in the solution, it is 
not the whole solution. It is true that Japan's 
cities are flimsy and easily fired, yet she may 
be much harder to knock out than Germany. 
This is partly because the Japanese are fight- 
ing a religious war, in which they would 
rather die than give up; and partly, also, be- 
cause their industries are scattered in tiny 
establishments, and even in homes, and 
therefore can escape the full impact of air- 
power. But also, the war against Japan differs 
from the war against Germany in that Japan 
is a naval power. Somehow or other, whether 
by naval action or by air, her fleet must be 
sunk. If by naval action, this means a big 
showdown, a Jutland of the Pacific, with the 
stakes all-or-nothing. But if by air attack, it 
means that we must acquire land bases for 
our planes. 

Roughly speaking, there are four routes 
into the heart of Japan by which land bases 
can be obtained. One is to strike north from 
the Solomons to bases in the Carolines and 
the Marianas (including our own Guam). 
Among other difficulties, this route involves 


started the trek from Iowa to Henry Kaiser's Port- 
land (Ore.) shipyards. Today the Braukmillers 
have staked out a rich claim and are thriving on 


the reduction of the formidable base at Truk. 
Asecond route, advocated by General Mac- 
‘Arthur, is to fight our way back to the 
Philippines. This is admittedly a tremendous 
task but it would gain two very practical re- 
sults—we could choke off almost the entire 
Outer Empire, and we would be within long- 
distance bomber range of the island of Hon- 
shu. A third route lies through the terrible 
Burma jungles, up the Burma road into 
ina, and northward to Manchuria and 
Korea, where we would be within fighter 
range of Honshu. But this campaign, if feasi- 
ble at all, would take many years. And the 
only other route is a daring attack from the 
north, based on Attu and other Aleutian 
Islands, and supported largely by carrier- 
based planes. If we could take the big Jap 
, and hold it, we could 
then capture a series of stepping-stones lead- 
ing into the heart of Japan. 


Chungking 


Any one of these routes must involve years 
of fighting at the extremities of 5,000-mile 
supply lines against impassioned men who 
will die rather than retreat. And yet the only 
quicker way into the heart of Japan lies 
through Russia, whose Pacific bases threaten 
her shores. And there seems to be little im- 
mediate hope of obtaining the use of these. 
One reason is that Japan has a big force in 
Manchuria ready to spring on Russia. An- 
other is that in planning our European 
strategy we began by discarding the idea of 
a “second front” on the Continent. Stalin’s 
position would seem to be that inasmuch as 
we have not helped him materially to shorten 
his war in Europe, he is not going to risk 
anything to shorten our war in the Pacific. 

When you put all the pieces together you 
discover that no nation has ever been in a 
more awkward strategical situation than the 
U. nd whether we can work and fight our 
way out of this situation to a future that 
we can be proud of, is the greatest challenge 
we have ever faced. We have barely begun 
to face it. We have not engaged the main 
force of the enemy on either front, nor have 
we developed the daring poli 
ship which alone could give meaning to mili- 
tary victory. To forfeit that leadership in 
Europe will be tragic; to forfeit it in Asia 
will be fatal. There is no short cut to peace 
in the Pacific—it is a job that will require 
a good part of the efforts of an entire gen- 
eration. Yet we cannot accomplish it at all 
without the help of Asia. And this means 
China. And this means a China policy that 
will bind us together with those wonderful 
people who have resisted the Japs for six 
bloody years. There are four military routes 
into Japan. But—politically—they ‘all lead 
through Chungking. 


it. Thirteen of the family’s adults are all work- 
ing for Kaiser. Their aggregate family payroll is 
a staggering 8996 a week, almost $52,000 a year. 


The ‘American dream: the Braukmiller family earns almost $52;000 a year 
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RIGHT WING CRUMBLES AFTER GLIDER 15 CUT FROM TOW PLANE. SHIP PLUMMETS DOWN 
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DEATH IN A GLIDER 


Crash kills Mayor of St. Louis and nine others 


ter that warm Sun- 
of 


it was a new experience. 


he crowd at the St. I 
day after 


ais airport had no premonition of di 


ers who climbed into the roomy sed 


1. The ten pa 


but mostly bec 
ght, Mayor Becker of St. Louis had said, 


the plywe lider were nervou: 
In an interview al 
half-jokingly 
d so simple as the tow plane rose smoothly 
At 2,000 feet the twin-motored trans- 


field and the crowd applauded, Tt 


put the demonstration fi 


uch we can do about i 


“When our time comes to die, there isn’t 


nd behind it the motorless 


rab glider took the air with equal 
port leveled off. Twice the planes circled 
“Now watch the glider, 


” said the loudspeaker, as the gleaming nylon 
glider gave udden lureh. 


n shredding off. ‘Then the whole wing ripped 


seemed so safe 


was cut. The The right wing 
f it be 
d break near the body, In a twinkling the glider smashed, ne 

Bits of bodies and fuse 
d. 


f the catastrophe 


rope between the s 
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the field. 
siren of mbulance shric 

Last week, a 
ilar gliders until the c 


down, on 


sprayed 30 fect up in the air. The 


result the War Department grounded all si 


uses for the St, Louis accident were thoroughly investigi 


SECONDS AFTER THE CRASH, BITS OF WING FLOAT DOWN OVER WRECKAGE OF FUSELAGE 
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ARD DESTRUCTION 


Blood-spattered Negro is being pulled in 
patrolman for looting. About 500 were arrested. 


YOUNEStETS pose in stolen top hats and tail coats. The boys, aged 12, 14and 
, were on their way to a party during looting, helped themselves to glad rags. 


HARLEM’S WILD RAMPAGE 


It brings death, destruction, looting and shame 


hrough the litte 
med up the explosion of A\ 
not a race riot,” he said in a radi 


had subsided last week, when the 
Harlem picked their way sham 
was Mayor LaGuardia who best 


ation. “There was no need for all this. It was just 
criminal intent, stealing from their own group and injuring their people 


‘The fuse to the bombshell was set 


off when a white pol 


a Negro woman for disorderly conduct. A Negro soldier on leave, who tried 
to stop him, was shot in the shoulder after beat! the cop over the head. 
‘The news b around Harlem. Truth became half-truth, half-truth be- 


came rumor. Crowds began gathering, 
ment. The colored soldier became a s 
their semi-hysteria they believed the 


thing with excitement and res 
mbol of their right to fight bac! 
rumor that he had been shot down 


and killed in cold blood in front of his aged mother. Someone heaved a bric 


‘That broke the tensi Is of 


began swarming through 


dimmed-out Harlem, smashing store windows and looting. Few shops were 


spared. Girls and children followed th 


ngs, scooping up the loot. 


When quiet was finally restored on Monday morning, five Negro 
oters were dead, about 50 policemen were hurt and over 500 Harlemites 
were injured. Only the militant generalship of Mayor LaGuardia (see 


opposite page), the cooperation of Harlem’s law-abiding majority and the 
efficiency of police and Army patrols kept down the toll of destruction. 


Women and young gitls were prominent in t 


surging hordes which swept through Harlem, The morning after, this crowd gathered to insp 


Negro youth, takes him into custody. 
was praised by Negro leaders 


FIRE STARTED BY RIOTERS LICKS THROUGH BASHED-IN WINDOW OF A HARLEM STORE 


stripping the stores. Here police are marching « gang of w d pawnshop. The estimated loss from the night's violence was up te 85,000,000. 
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Interpretive dancing 


is from one of his “mono 


combining techniques of 
speech. Below, he “interpret 


+ music, rhythm and 
h wife, Jeanya Marling. 


8 unique art expression 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 
JOHN BOVINGDON 


Westizvgeen had no sooner recovered from the official 
interment of John Durfee (LIFE, Aug, 9) when up 
popped the case of John Bovingdon, Discovered in the 
new Office of Economic Warfare by red-e 
Dies, Bovingdon was denounced by the Texas Con- 
record and car 
” ‘Phe newspapers rushed 


gressman as a mian whose 
ballet dancer is well known, 
into print with ba Jothed pictures of 
Bovingdon (see left). Ei sed at harboring a 
tist, conservative OEW Director Leo Crowley asked 
the dancer to resign from his 


emonioust 
annered C 


Crowley fired him unc 
nan (who is also mild- 
Kent), Bovingdon has led a double life—one as acad 
mician, one as esthete, He graduated with high honors 
from Harvard in 1915 after majoring in economics. 
From 1916 to 1920 he was Professor of Economies at 
University in Japan. After his return to the 
U.S. he continued his studies of economics and made 
frequent trips abroad, In 1942 h sachers 
College at Columbia and is well on the way to re- 
ceiving his doctor's degree in economics, He joined the 
Board of Economic Warfare in Washington Jul 

John’s other life, however, more than canceled out 
his qualifications a: 
Crowley. He doesn’t drink or smoke, follows a spe 
dict, doesn’t buy anything he can make, and can fall 
asleep on the floor of a taxi, His dancing is supposed 
to be the coordination of movement and voice and the 


entered 1 


economist in the eyes of Mr. 


whole secret is “breathing.” His voice booms out 
b k verse explaining the “theme” of the dance. At 
a New York Town Hall recital in 1936, Bovingdon 
program included a “prehistoric” dance called Evolu. 
tion, seribed br as ch-stretch-momentum. 
Although the critic for the Musical Courier called 
him “a polyphony of the arts,” Bovingdon now ex- 
plains that he was never a ballet dancer, only a seek 


er after health through, scientific bodily movement 


John Bovingdon, 
Warfareasan analy 


was working in the Office of Econ 


when Martin Dies u 


covered his past 


eae 5. 
Army rations for our soldi 


x ere 
in the field are cooked and canned for them in the 


U.S.A. They include appetizing, amply nourishing meat-and-vegetable combinations. 


for a FIRST CLASS FIGHTING MAN 


UR MEN OVERSEAS, brought up on good 
American home cooking, are getting the 
kind of food they need and deserve. 


Even when miles away from Company 
mess, they eat rugged, good-tasting meals — 
food well balanced, well cooked the way an 
American likes it. 


The nation’s food canners have cooperated 
with the Army Quartermaster Corps in the 
development of these U.S. Army field rations. 
From Campbell’s kitchens, for instance, come 
a hearty meat-and-vegetable stew and other 
army field rations— food cooked the American 
way, then sealed into cans, to be eaten later, 
thousands of miles away. 

The making of army field rations is the 
Number One job in Campbell’s kitchens these 
days. Millions upon millions of cans are being 


produced . .. prepared and cooked with precise 
care so that each can of food measures up to 
the high standard that has been set by the 
Army Quartermaster experts. 

Food for our fighting men comes first. But 
hearty, fortifying food for folks on the home 
front is vitally important, too. Campbell’s 
Soups, deep and rich in flavor, give just the 
good, sound nourishment that war-busy 
families need these days. That is why so many 


= Ca 


homemakers are building meals frequently 
around hearty Campbell’s Soups. 


‘The makers of Campbell’s Soups are proud 
to play a part in feeding a nation at war— 
making food for men on the fighting fronts as 
well as for the families at home. 

tok ok 


Army field rations, cooked in the U.S. A., go to our fight- 
ing men packed in cans. So if tin cans are collected in 
your locality, salvage every can you open. Remove label, 
wash, fold in both ends and flatten. Tin isvital to the war! 


"WHAT ?_ SWAN'S 4 SWELL SOAPS IN 1 7“ 
YEP ! WHAT A WARTIME ma 


Boy! THIS NEW ALL— 
PURPOSE SOAP WASHES 
JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING 
IN THE HOUSE ! 


th soap Ineed? 
my supply of 


's see—ho 
kitchen soap? H'm 
do T need more soap for the bal 
Why worry about trying to keep 
four or fiv kinds of soap on 
hand, when will take over all 
your washing jol 
It's not on 
SWAN wash ev 
thrifty! 


and easy to let 
thing . . it's also 


! ~ “| \ 
Swan's ideal for baby ! Swanis grand for bath ! Swan's a whiz for dishes ! Swan's @ wonder for fine things! 


Purer than finest castiles! Mild as Lathers like sixty in hardest water, Whips up creamy suds quick as a Helps keep precious silks like new! So 
May to your complexion, too! And what a fresh, clean smell! wink! Pampers your hands, too. firm, it lasts and lasts. 


(1S PATRIOTIC To Save SoAP / 


‘Train the family! Clip out these hints, Paste them 
on the bathroom mirror. Keep a dish for soap 
ends handy, wherever soap is used. 


SNAP SWAN in tHe MIDDLE 
Mae Vr for i 
and babys ! 
Use Yr gor dishes and 


1, Don’t leave soap in water. 


2. Don’t make more lather than you need . 
3. Beware of a wet soap dish! Keep it dry. 


4. Save slivers of soap—for making soap jelly. 


Large ond Regulor MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


‘Snappy “Happy” Chandler of Kentucky gives himself a delighted once-over in the mirror of his Washington 


hotel. ‘This is the 


SENATOR 
GO GLOBAL 


Five will fly to all fronts 


Serious Ralph Brewster of Maine poses with overseas luggage in front of an advertising sign for Maine 


.ator’s dressy tropical worsted summer uniform, 


pecially fitted for him by his tailor. 


t week 


an bases throughout the Pacific theater. 
kers who have embarked on this junket in 
enators Mead and Brewster of 


bomber are 


Tommittee, Senators Lodge and Chandler 
Affairs Committee and Senator Russell 
of the Affairs Committee, appointed chairman, 


‘The Senators intend to investigate reports that U. S.- 
built airfields in foreign nations will be turned over to 


those countries six months after the war. They will also 


rican troops abroad. 


‘Smiling Jim Mead of New York tries on his 
to return then 


Chairman Richard Russell of Ge 


wear uniforms only in military 


at 
= 
—_—_—— 


IN AIR RAIDS 


Jhopper boots. He decided 
yy altitude with those aboard.” 


yecause we couldn't make 


wo-month 
nators, excepting Lodge, gathered together 
phernalia (see p. 38) that the Army had to 

instead of the regula 
da chance to. 
still criticizing the 
suppose I can stay 
's One World every day.” 


pounds for baggage i 


enators who 


tion 55 pounds, Other 
form and 


e the world 


wear a ui 


in packs his khaki trousers. Russell will 
. Lodge, fifth Senator, will wear mufti, 


ew 
. : 


ares 


ConTiNUED 


If you want to "make up"- 


this will win her over! 


7ELD 
You always make a hit with RITZ- 
it's America's Favorite Cracker! 


I SELLS LIKE MAGIC— that's why your food dealer 
may occasionally be short of Ritz. If this hap- 
pens in your store, don’t blame the grocer. Both 
he and Nabisco Bakeries are doing their utmost 
under wartime conditions to keep you supplied 
with America’s Favorite Cracker. 


BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Senators Go Global (continues) 


n 
\8 


ler took no woolen underwear, d 


includes six pairs of cotton trousers and twely 
ment cost more than the officer’s usual $25 


Chandler says farewell to friend and admirer, Actress Ruth Chatterton. “Happy's” 
teen-age daughter Mimi made film debut last month in Henry Aldrich Swings It, 


You've got to multiply 
by THIRTY MILLION 


AYBE YOU HAVEN'T been saving waste fats 
M and grease in your kitchen simply be- 
cause you thought the little you could con- 
tribute wouldn't be worth while. 


Don’t you believe it! Little things, when mul- 
tiplied by the power of America’s thirty 
million homes, have a habit of adding up to 
really important amounts. 


Even the comparatively large quantities of fats 
and grease which the 42 kitchens of the 8 
hotels in the Statler organization carefully sal- 
vage, plus that saved by all other hotels, are 
but a drop in the bucket compared with the 
amount America’s housewives could save—if 
they but realized the vital need. 


For, while the hotels of America serve ap- 
proximately a million and a half meals daily, 


the homes are serving almost ninety million 
meals. Look! ... 
If you save a single tablespoonful of fat in 
your kitchen today, and every other home 
does the same, it will supply our war in- 
dustries with almost a million pounds! 


That's enough fat—salvaged in one day—to 
make the glycerine needed in producing @ 
million and a half pounds of gunpowder! So... 


Save every bit of used or waste fat—every 
day. Strain it into a clean, smooth-edged can. 
Thirty-one tablespoonfuls make a pound. 
When you have a pound or more, your butcher 
will buy it. Then put the money into War 
Savings Stamps. 

It’s a mighty small service Uncle Sam is ask- 
ing of us—but it’s mighty important! 


STATLER 
HOWELLS 


~ ko 


HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $2.75 WASHINGTON, D.C. $4.50 


STATLER OPERATED 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


Rates Begin At Prices Shown 
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Senators Go Global (continues) 


in his office, displays his War Department identification card and mete 
al “dog tag” on which are inscribed his name, address of next of kin and blood type. 


Ready to g0, Mead tests load he has to tote—one suitcase and two musette bags, 
He says the trip will give committee “an over-all bird's-eye view of the whole war.” 
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An old family friend Jel in a new form — 


Sulfo-thiazole! It’s one of the famous Sulfa Drugs. The drugs every 
body’s talking about —that help so wonderfully to prevent infection 
of war wounds! 


Listen to Edwin C. Hill in the “Human 
Side of the News” every Tuesday night. 


Wis t = 


You can now get your old stand-by, BAND-AID, with Sulfa-thiazole 
treated pad . . . to give you extra protection when caring for small 
cuts, scratches, and blisters. 


® Sulfa-thiazole BAND-AID is the newest member of the famous 
BAND-AID family. It’s the new way to protect small wounds 
from dirt, germs, trouble! 


Never take a chance with a cut, scratch, or blister. Don’t let 
infection get started—don’t let even the smallest injury go 
unguarded. Treat it quickly and properly. Then, for added 
protection, apply a Sulfa-thiazole BAND-AID. 


Sulfa-thiazole BAND-AID—36 adhesive bandages for only 23¢. 


‘Band-Aid is the Reg. Trade-mark of the adhesive bandage made exclusively by Johnson & Johnson, 


Al 


Mme, Costes 


tachable band ar 


WIDE SWEEP OF HER BOUGHT-IN-PARIS; CAPE AND DRESS 15 HERE DEMONSTRATED BY MME. COSTES 


NeW STYLES FROM PARIS & NeW YORK 
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ude by French 


f French erea 


eaerlfaeb Sumo ed Erenoliavtabs 
operate with Nazis if they want to 


fashioned to 
in New York 
ipple, The New 
50 fashion writers from all 


jormal times the arrival 
s. Mine. € 


industry v 
over the U.S. Whi 
ing orders. What Madame Ce 


ernment fabric-restriet- 


rations of famous silhouettes. 


ystes had to 


TAILORED CAPE-AND-DRESS OUTFIT BY ANTHONY GLOTTA IS OF WOOL. PARIS HAS ALMOST NO WOOL 


NEW YORK 


CONTINUED ON PAGE tf 


FRE POWER 


Sor the home front 


MERICA is pouring out war mate- 
rials with every sinew of her in- 
dustrial strength. 


Planes, tanks, guns and ammunition 
are flowing in an endless stream to 
widespread fronts. 


To keep it up takes power. Power 
takes heat. Heat takes fuel. 


So together with all the food, war 
goods and other things the railroads 
have to carry, they must haul extra 
quantities of fuel to keep the round- 
the-clock plants humming 


—a million barrels of oil a day to the 
East alon ver 100 times th 
amount the railroads used to briny 


—nearly 1214 million tons of coal a 
week — up 37% since the war hegan 


i 


in 1939. 


It takes special cars to haul coal and 
oil, And there is a limit to their 
number. 


But the railroads will do their part to 
provide “fire power” for all our needs 
of this equipment 


serve its utmost, 
Right here you can help. 


Home heating normally takes one 
coal car out of every four. By putting 
in your cold-weather supply of fuel 
now, you help free a car to carry fuel 
to war plants next winter. 


So fill your bins or fuel tanks. It's 
good insurance that you'll be warm 
and it helps st a blow at our 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


Ag 


“BE STINGY = GAS!” 


says RUBE GoLoBERG 


EARLY BIRD (A) CATCHES WORM (B), PULLING STRING (C), 
WHICH OPENS BASKET (BD) AND RELEASES MOTH (E)— 
MOTH EATS UP PRIZE FIGHTERS SWEATER (F)— 
FIGHTER, FEELING COLD, PUNCHES BAG (G), WHICH HITS 
PADDLE (H), CAUSING HAND (§) TO GIVE RUSH TELEGRAM (J) 
JO MESSENGER BOY (K), WHO STARTS PEDALING ON 
BICYCLE, MOVING CAR WITH ROD (L)— WHILE WAITING FOR 
CAR TO START, DROP IN AT THE BANK AND BUY AN 

EXTRA WAR BOND. 


Of course, an easier way to 
SAVE GAS IS to sound your Z 


eNNZOIL 


WHAT! MOTOR OIL SAVE GAS? 
YOU BET—IF IT’S PENNZOIL! 
Thi 


nia 


ially refined Pennsylva 
ts the sludge, 
gum that put a gas-ws 
your engine. 

Inacle 
rings can move free 
the power from eacl 


vee water 


KEEP ENGINES cool 


temperature 


dashboard Lage 


sasteeenow how 
AsFite the Water 
sale yous beat 
me so that vital 


Your 


g king. You 
get more mile: 'y precious 
gallon of gasoline and the life of your 
car is prolonged. 

Next time you need oil, remember 
how PennZoii Motor Oil saves both 


gasoline and your car—and sound 
your Z! 


Yoate and rust 
weep 


arts literally 
to help kee 


for ben Meaned twice & ¥ 


rages of inte 
For dures on the Wal 


the pooklet, 
the ar Alive”. Adare 
‘i The Pe mnzoil CO» 


of 
copy of 
Keep ¥ 
Dept 2 
Oil City, Pa 


T1ON— 
ot 1s AMMUNITION wisely! 


“Registered wade-mark 


PENNZOIL*GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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Paris & New York Styles (continues 


Dinner clothes, in the New York manner, are sirenish, like this black dress by Jo 


Copeland. French dress worn by Mme, Costes is matronly, suitable for full figures. 


this draped gown. Alix clothes have long been famed for sub- 
tle flattery of feminine curves. Here Mme, Costes’ curves are smothered in fullnes: 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 


1, The other evening... 
somebody rang our front door bell... and I 
didn’t want to put on my shoes so I said, 
“Put out the lights, Quick!” 
which my wife did . .. meanwhile, peering 
through the curtains from a vantage point, 
she said . . . “It isn’t the air-raid warden or 
the Stanley Jones, or anybody we know, 
and it doesn’t look like somebody who wants us 
to put money into something . . .”” 
“Up with the lights,” said I, “and let the man in,” 
which she did. 


2. And the man said, “Good Evening Friend,” 
and for a nasty moment I was afraid 
he'd ask us if we had been listening to our radio 
or what shaving cream [liked or whom I'd vote for in 1944. 
But he was all right .. . He did 
nothing of the sort. 


x 


3. He just sat down, friendly like and 
told us about Postum . . . how good it was. 
He was a good talker and he had our mouths 
fairly watering... to taste 
that rich, full-bodied flavor . . . that 
fone -warming goodness . . . it sounded 
- it certainly did. 


4. And my wife said, “Thank you so much. 
I always had an idea that Postum was something that 
was supposed to taste like tea or coffee or 
something...” 


And the man 
crinkled up his face and smiled 

very patiently . . . and said, “People say that 
until they find that Postum 

is a swell drink in its own right. 

‘Would you like me to make you a cup?” 

And by that time we felt like he was 

one of the family . . . he even took off his shoes 
and wiggled his toes . .. with the best of us... 
80 we said... . “Wonderful!” 


5. Sohe made us some Postum ... . using our hot water 
and his Postum . . . from a package which 
he carried in his pocket ... and it was 
wonderful . . . wonderful. 


6. ‘Then he stood up and said, “Good Night All.” 
And there was a little puff of smoke 
and he disappeared, 
“My Heavens!” said my wife 
and I just blinked my eyes. 


He was gone just like that . . . with nothing 
but the package of Postum on the table 
toshow or prove... he'd even been there. 


And my wife said, “Maybe it would be better 
if you and I didn’t mention this to anybody. 

We know it happened . . . but we couldn’t prove it 
and besides... . the children have to 

grow up around here...” 


“That’s right,” I said, “we won’t say a word 
about anything except . . . what a perfectly swell drink 
Postum is...” 


Treat your family to iced Postum today! 


Have you tried iced Postum? It’s one of the 
grandest summertime drinks you ever tasted. 
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Paris & New York Styles (continued) 


Yankshire—Two Coats In One 


The Reliance Yankshire is really two coats in one! 
Normally a smart corduroy or wool finger-tip length 
model, it is reversible into a dependable shower-proof 
gabardine for damp chill days. Just turn it inside-out in 
a twinkling! Styled and tailored by Reliance for comfort 
and freedom of action, Yankshire is your all-purpose 
coat for all weather. Sold in both men’s and boys’ sizes 
by good stores all over the country. 


Retiance Manufacturing COMPANY 
cl Mm 


wenn QUAKERS OF Big Yank 
rork Clothing = Happy Home and Ke 
Whitey Frecs « Unisertal Dafoe 


iywon Parachutesor . 
al John Frederits, New York milliners, created without benefit of 


this bit of barnyard millinery, one of many fancy feathery hats in 


is inspiration 
ir collection. 
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qhe 
ENGHAN TRESS 
parte, 


" International 
Sterling 


NOW BLUEPRINTS ARE BORN 
on the battlefield 


HE lessons of this war come 
hard, fast and many, leaving 
no time for the measured, steady 
progress by which the automobile 
was perfected in peacetime. 
So, close up behind our fighting men 
— close enough to know the sting of 
desert sandstorms, the taste of salt 
spray, the sound of overhead dog- 
fights - General Motors maintains 
astaff of some 250 special field tech 


nicians and observers. 


On ev front, these men gather 


firsthand reports of General 
Motors-built war goods in action, 
assisting military men to find pos- 


sible improvements in structure or 


design. From the reports they send 


back, blueprints for new and better 
instruments of victory can beshaped 


by home-front teamwork between 


1 Motors er 
Army and Navy experts. 


Gener 


Such on-the-spot search for techno- 


logical progress is but one instance 
of how General Motors carries out 
its fourfold wartime purpose — 
which is to increase the volume of 
war goods, to reduce costs, to make 
most efficient use of materials and 
to maintain high Army and Navy 
standards through constant en- 
Motors 


largement of General 


“know-how.” 
This 


sance’ 


“performance reconnais- 
represents a step taken pri- 
marily to hasten victory. It likewise 
serves to spur progress when vic- 
For from what is 


tory is won. 


ned in the stern test of war are 
being gathered many lessons to 
make more bountiful the blessings 


of the coming peace. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


GLENMORE'S farreows fotmuela... 
the secret of GLENMORES feanrous flavet 


PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


The same family has carefully guarded 


i 


Glenmore’s celebrated formula for 


three generations. 


ALWAYS THE SAME 


Because each step in making this 


fine Bourbon is scientifically 


controlled. 


A TASTE TRIUMPH 
Uniform in flavor and bouquet with 
a million barrels experience 


behind every drop. 


businesses, Glenmore is 


fortunate in bei contribute importantly to 


_ war work. Since February, 1942, we have been making 
var alcohol in « special plant, and since last fall our 
mplete facilities have been devoted 100% to the pro- 


ene! uction of alcohol for munitions and other war materials, 
i Bi Cn 


BUY WAR BONDS n to smack a Hunt 


LOCKHEED’S TWIN-TAILED FIGHTER LIVES 
DOWN ITS HOODOO TO SWEEP ENEMY SKIES 


by WILLIAM P. GRAY 


r the bleak morning sky over Iceland, cight months after the Jap attack 
on Pearl Harbor, Lieutenant Joseph Shaffer buzzed up through the clouds 
on the tail of a lone, four-engined Focke-Wulf Kurier on reconnaissance 
and began pumping bullets into it from his trim little P-39 fighter. While 
he was thus setting fire to one of the German's engines, 2 P-38 Lightning 
fighter piloted by Lieutenant E. E. Shahan whistled down from a higher 
altitude and opened fire at close range with his four machine guns and his 
cannon. His shells hit the Focke-Wulf's bomb bay, and the big, dark- 
winged plane exploded with such violence that Shahan could feel the 
heat of the flames. 

The importance of the P-38's part in this lonely little fragment of the 
war could scarcely be underestimated, Nevertheless, it will find a place in 
the chronological history of World War II, for the big Focke-Wulf was 
the first German plane shot down by the U. S. Air Forces in the European 
theater. 

That night, Harold Bufton, service representative of the Lockheed Air 
craft Corporation who had flown from California to husband some P-38's, 
bought out the entire supply of liquor of the officers’ club at an Iceland 
base and invited all the fliers on liberty to join him in a long series of hap- 
py toasts to the P-38, The P-38 fighter had the unhappy reputation of be- 
ing the most hoodooed warplane in aviation history; perhaps this success- 
fal action in Iceland marked the beginning of the end of its jinx. 

It would have pleased this same Mr. Bufton immeasurably if he could 


have been present at a certain Allied camp close to the Tunisian front, six , 


months later, not long before Tunisia’s sky collapsed on Rommel. Into 
that camp the military police brought a disheveled German flier who was 
mumbling hysterically and repeating something about “der Gabelschwang 
Teufel.” An interpreter was called, and he had the translation quickly: 
“the fork-tailed devil." The German was talking about the P-38. 

During the six months between Mr. Bufton’s happy night in Iceland and 
the incident of the hysterical German in Tunisia, the P-38 had dispelled 
its jinx and proven itself the most versatile fighting plane in the air. 


It squeals like a pig 


The P-38, or Lightning, is the only single-seater twin-engined fighter 
plane now used by any Allied air force. Heaviest of U.S. fighters, it is also 
one of the fastesc. It weighs about seven tons (as much as three Cadillac 
sedans), carries only its pilot, and costs $125,000. Its two engines are 
worth $16,000 apiece and radio equipment alone, $3,000. Many a pilot has 
gone through four years of college for less than the cost of a P-38"s propel- 
Iers—$4,o00. Its light cannon hammers out nine explosive shells each 
second and its four .5o-cal. machine guns another 72 rounds. It can fly 
farther nonstop than the regular Douglas transports in normal commercial 
airline service. It can travel over 4oo m.p.h., cruise more than 2,000 miles, 
climb 4,000 fect a minute. Ic is so streamlined that 60% of its “drag” is in 
the landing gear, which folds into the body on take-off. The plane invar- 
iably whistles through the air and squeals like a pig in misery before a 
landing. Despite its speed in flight, it lands at about 80 m.p.h. 

The easiest way to get into a P-38 is by climbing a 6-fe. stepladder to the 
front of the wing and walking across the wing to the cockpit. It carries 
either bombs or extra gasoline tanks under its wings. It is used now as a 
fighter, a bomber, an escort ship for bombers, for tank and troop strafing 
and as a photographic plane. 

From the day of its conception in 1936, the P-38 was a hot bur hoodooed 
airplane, It broke into the news by crashing. The R. A. F. tried it and 
turned it down cold, Lockheed dumped $20,000,000 into its development 
before it got anything out. And airfield gossip gave the P-38 the worst 
beating ever taken by any American military airplane. Favorite stories 
said that it was “"too much of an airplane for one man to fly and fight’ and 
that in fast stalls the tail shook right off. Many student pilots were scared 
jittery by the thought of flying it. At one point, gossip had the Army put- 
ting heli-roaring sergeant pilots in the P-38's to spare its officers. 

The P-38's life story is altogether about seven years old, but it began to 


+ CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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As first fighter co fly over the ocean nonstop to a battlefront, the P-38 added another point to 
its record of versatility. Two disposable fuel tanks, each carrying 150 gallons of gas, hang under 
the belly (see shore) and give plane range for long bomber-escort missions and delivery hops. 


For photo reconnaissance, che P-38 has five cameras in place of guns in its nose, It depends only 
‘on tremendous speed and high altitude to escape enemy attack. Below, the Lightning intercep- 
tor fulfils its primary purpose, blasts a German plane to doom in tangle high above the clouds. 
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‘AILED DEVIL" THAT MAKE PLANE FEARSOME TO ENEMY PILOTS. NOTE HOW 


P-38 (continued) roaring down a runway at near-flying speed, he cut the throttle and tried the 
brakes. The brakes didn’t work, and the shiny big plane plowed right off the 

take dramatic form on Dec. 31, 1938 in Burbank, Calif. On that cool, clear _ field into a ditch. There it mired down to the hubs, stuck like a clumsy gull 
night, a lanky young Army test pilot, Lieutenant Ben S. Kelsey, drove upto _in quicksand. 
the door of the Lockheed aircraft factory, where a strange and secret proces Despite this bad omen, the XP-38 was prepared for its secret first flight. 
sion was forming. Under cover of darkness the procession rolled away slowly Pilot Kelsey, alone in the big fighters cockpit, made the engines roar, 
from Burbank toward the orange belt east of Los Angeles. In it were three checked his instruments, wiggled the controls, gave every gadget a final test, 
trucks heavily loaded with large, dark, canvas-covered forms. A squadron of waved to the spectators, fastened the transparent canopy over his head and 
motorcycle police and a small galaxy of private automobiles and Army cars pointed the plane for take-off. With a surge of power, it thundered down the 
convoyed the trucks along a winding route, chosen to avoid low bridges and runway. Suddenly it lifted with the grace of twin arrows leaving the bow. 
telephone wires. Then something happened. 

The procession moved in the last hours of 1938 out of legal necessity. The 
Joad wasn't ready sooner, and Lockheed’s permit thus to clutter the high- How the hoodoo started 
ways of California expired with the end of 1938. Actually, the permit was 


violated. It was shortly after breakfast on Jan. 1, 1939 when the mysterious. ‘The plane began shaking in the air, turning on its course. Spectators 
convoy moved its load into a tightly guarded hangar at the Army's March _held their breath and waited for the crash. Buc in the cockpit, Ben Kelscy 
Ficld. steadied the plane in a matter of seconds. The wing flaps—designed to give 


For the next few weeks at March Field, soldiers passed the word around the heavy plane extra lift on its take-off—had failed. After saving the plane 
that a crew from Lockheed was putting ““XP-38" together in the guarded —_ and himself, Kelsey flew it half an hour, landed it without flaps and accepted 
hangar. They said it was big and had twin tails and two engines. It was going _ congratulations. All new planes have “bugs” in them‘and the XP-38 had no 
to fly the pants off any airplane in the world. Lockheed had spent over two more than its share. But this second incident within a few days began to sug- 
years building it. At last, on a January day, the hangar doors opened and the gest to the superstitious around March Field that this was a hoodooed 


gleaming, twin-tailed pursuit plane, with three landing wheels like a tricy- plane. 
cle, was pushed slowly out on the airfield. Ie was big for a fighter plane, and ‘The first flight didn’t show much, except that the XP-38 had a deliriously 
looked like something out of Buck Rogers. high cruising speed. The proof grew in successive test flights. Kelsey was to 


Lieut. Kelsey, a scholarly, black-haired engineer and a superb pilot who _ deliver the plane to Wright Field in Dayton; and if results at Dayton looked 
had flown since the age of 14, gave it the routine ground trials. One day, __good, Kelsey could go on to New York to make it a cross-country flight. 
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BOOMS HOUSE ENGINE ACCESsoRii 


At daylight, the XP-38 zoomed off toward Amarillo. Kelsey took 
the plane up to 24,000 feet hunting for the fastest altitude, finally 
settled on 18,000 t0 20,000, Two hours and 48 minutes after leaving 
March Field, he landed at Amarillo, in the panhandle of Texas. He 
called a couple of gas trucks to refuel, wasted 20 minutes before head- 
ing toward Dayton. He was at Wright Field two hours and 45 min 
utes later. There he lost another 23 minutes refueling and holding a 
conference on the field with General Arnold. The decision was to 

0 on. 

The otherwise dull day of Feb. 11, 1939 is still remembered at 
Pittsburgh's airport for a cryptic message that crackled into the 
radio tower in midafternoon: 

“XP-38, Kelsey pilot, out of Dayton for Mitchel Field, altitude 
22,000, cruising speed 420." 

‘The Pittsburgh radio operator, who had talked to lots of airplanes 
but never heard anything like that, sat up straight in his chair and 
shook his thoughts. 

“What!” he shouted into the airport microphone. 

“Cruising speed 420,” repeated the voice from the sky. 

“What the hell's going on?" shouted the Pittsburgher. 

“Estimated time to Mitchel Field, 43 minutes,” continued the 
methodical voice of Pilot Kelsey. 

“Listen, fellow,” said the man in the radio room. ‘*Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, is 300 miles from Pittsburgh. Let’s start over. . . 

But before the argument was well started, it had faded away. At 
420 miles an hour, the mysterious XP-38 had passed out of Picts- 
burgh’s radio range during the conversation. 
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P-38 (continued) 


Forty-two minutes later, the U. $. Army's very secret new pursuit 
plane ignominiously crashed the nation’s headlines by piling up ina 
creek bed 200 yards short of Mitchel Field. That was the messy end- 
ing to an almost spectacularly successful transcontinental flight. The 
March Field ‘‘jinx”’ had beaten the XP-38 to Mitchel, and there in 
the creek bed lay the shattered remains of the world’s fastest air- 
plane. 

Exactly what caused the crash, not even Kelsey knows to this day. 
Near Mitchel Field, Kelsey had throttled down completely to lower 
the once-skittish flaps. When he got them out and gunned the ship 
again, it wouldn't take. The engines stubbornly held to idling speed, 
the plane couldn't make the field. It glided into the creck bed, where 
it cartwheeled and foundered. Of the five or six possible causes of 
this accident, all were corrected in subsequent designs. 

Kelsey had flown across the continent in 7 hr., 2 min. of flying 
time—an unofficial record. But to Lockheed men, the smashup wes 
high cragedy. After two years of expensive struggle with design and 
production, the plane had flown only five hours before the trans- 
continental flight. Just what the XP-38 had—besides speed—no one 
knew with any scieatific certainty. 

Lockheed started fresh to build another prototype (the YP-38) 
and get into factory production on the Army's first order for 13 of 
the ships. But when the first new P-38 took off into the sky over 
Burbank in a service test, the twin-tailed white hope of the U. S. 
Army developed “flap flucter."” When it reached a speed of 150 
miles an hour, it started vibrating all over like a cement mixer, A 
few wellplaced “‘ventilator’’ holes were punched under the wing 
surface where the flaps joined it, and the frightful curbulence was 
cured, Buc bad news travels fast and the puzzling P-38's reputation 
suffered further. 


The British turn it down 


While Lockheed’s engineers thus fretted in Burbank, war came to 
Europe in the fall of 1939. The British and French, desperate for 
planes, together shortly ordered 667 P-38’s with the U. S. Army's 
agreement. First, however, the P-38 design had to be adapted to 
French and British specifications. What came out ultimately, was a 
“castrated P-38,"" as Lockheed men contemptuously call it. The 
British wanted no curbo-superchargers, no counterrotating propel- 
lers. They got what they ordered, and the plane didn’t make any- 
body happy. The R. A. F. tried a few and snorted. Its Spitfire pilots 
didn’t like two engincs. The plane maneuvered badly, couldn't gc 
high and took too long to make a turn at low altitude. 

Within the Army the P-38's handful of faithful friends kept plug- 
ging for it. Lockheed got Army orders. But when the Japs hit Pearl 
Harbor, the world’s fastest fighting plane was still tied to the train- 
ing front ac home. The first months of war passed and no communi- 
qué ever mentioned the P-38. Along the West Coast, ic flew out over 
the Pacific on submarine patrol. With its twin tails and its swift, 
whistling sorties across California's housetops, the smallest school- 
child and the fecblest Townsendite recognized it. But why, people 
began to ask, didn’t che P-38 fight? 

Pare of the answer lay in training. For pursuit pilots used to small, 
single-engine planes, the P-38 was a complicated stick of dynamite 
‘on wings. Some of these cracked up. Growing rumors didn't help 
flier morale. A pilot in trouble in a P-38—so went the rumor—was 
doomed. Even around the Lockheed factory, it was said that “the 
P-38 is through—the Army says it’s no good." Lockheed’s manage- 
ment, carly in 1942, put up a “rumor board” and invited employes 
to post their latest rumors and sign them. 

Double controls (for twin engines) worried student pilots and 
bred the talk of ‘too much plane.’’ The cockpit is about the size of a 
very deep bathtub fitted with a bus seat. In front on a black instru- 
ment panel are 21 clock-like dials, and the maze of other gadgets in 
the cockpit includes three dozen switches, 22 levers, five cranks, two 
plungers, half a dozen thumb buttons and radio controls. One pilot 
peered into the cockpit and gasped, “Ie looks like a plumber and an 
electrician got together and had a nightmare."’ 

Pilots required special training to fly a P-38 and, since there was no 
room for an instructor in the cockpit, this presented a problem. It 
was solved by the invention of “piggyback” flying. Lockhced’s 
chicf flight-test engineer, Rudy Thoren, wanted to ride in a P-38. He 
found that by removing the plane's big radio and shoving the pilot's 
chair slightly forward, he could squeeze in behind the pilot. To avoid 
bumping his head on the transparent plastic blister, he bent forward 
uncomfortably until his head lay almost on the pilot's shoulder. Thus 
Thoren took the first neck-straining “piggyback” ride in a P38. 
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P-38 (continued) 


Then Lockheed turned piggybacking into a training technique. 
‘Jimmie Mattern and three other Lockheed test pilots now fly P-38 
piggyback planes from one Army field to another. They teach the 
tricks of P-38 flying to commanding officers and flight leaders who 
ride piggyback. These officers in turn teach other fliers. 

The P-38 first began to command space in the communiqués when 
a P-38 squadron knocked down some Japs at Kiska in the fall of 1942. 
Soon from the Southwest Pacific and North Africa came more news 
of the twin-tailed fighter in action. The plane actually got its first 
big chance from the chief of Allied air operations in Tunisia, Lieut. 
General Carl (“’Tooey"*) Spaatz, after it had appeared in some incon- 
clusive forays over France. 

Two large groups of P-38"s had been flown 8,000 miles from the 
Lockheed factory at Burbank across the country to England and on 
to Africa in late June, July and carly August 1942 by their combat 
pilots. It was che first time fighter planes had been flown nonstop 
across the ocean. The P-38 could do it by hanging two big, stream- 
lined, extra gasoline tanks under the center section of the wing. 


in pilots refuse to fight it 


From English bases, the far-flying fighters ranged into France on 
several occasions, but their combat record over Europe—as one 
approved report said—"“‘is obscured by the German fighters’ refusal 
to join battle."’ Once, 4o to 50 Focke-Wulf 190 fighters sped into 
the substratosphere to challenge 60 Lightnings forming “high- 
cover"’ escort for 100 Flying Fortresses on a bombing raid. The Ger- 
man fighters flew alongside the Lightnings for 15 minutes, but when 
the Americans stubbornly refused to break escort formations, the 
bafiled Germans also balked. They refused to attack either the 
American fighters or bombers. Finally they withdrew, allowing the 
Fortresses to carry out their mission without interference. This 
unique and successful strategy brought the P-38's no battle laurels, 
however, and around English airfields they continued to be regarded 
as a skittish, unmancuverable, freak fighter plane of doubtful ability. 
Then General Spaatz decided he would need them in North Africa, 
so they fastened on their spare gasoline tanks and went south to 
Algeria. 

“T'd rather have an airplane that goes like hell and has a few 
things wrong with it than one that won't go like hell and has a few 
things wrong with it,"’ said the General. His judgment was soon 
vindicated. In one 36-hour period during the German evacuation of 
Tunisia, P-38's shot down So enemy planes. 

More than winning air bactles, the P-38 showed in Africa that 
it could rake Rommel’s tanks with deadly effectiveness, strafe with 
a viciousness unmatched (its guns, grouped in its nose instead of 
spread across its wings, concentrated the fire), come home on one 
engine and land in Tunisia’s mud or on sloping hillsides on its tri- 
cycle gear—without nosing over. The Air Forces began to discover, 
as Ben Kelsey, now a colonel, pur it, that “this comfortable old 
cluck would fly like hell, fight like a wasp upstairs and land like 
a butterfly."” 

Colonel Kelsey, after years of babying the plane, says of the P-38: 
“As a fighting ship it’s just a big girl and you have to take her up on 
your lap and manhandle her. It’s an extremely honest airplane—it 
doesn’t bite you, and doesn't do unexpected things."* The attitude of 
pilots who fly the P-38 showed itself rather plainly at Fourth Air 
Force headquarters in San Francisco one day this month. Four pilots 
who had returned after months of action with Major General Jimmy 
Doolittle’s strategic air force in North Africa—Major Darrell Welch 
and Captains George L. Ross, Meldrum Sears and Robert Sauer, each 
with 62 to 75 combat missions to his credit—were given a question- 
naire. It asked them to name the three airplanes they would prefer to 
fly, in order of preference. All four of them named the P-38 as their 
first, second and third choices. 

But for all its good points the P-38 has not yet become the perfect 
war plane. During the carly part of the North African campaign, 
nervous P-38 pilots developed a way of glancing jerkily back over 
their shoulders which became known as ‘’Messerschmitt twitch.” 
Practically all single-engine fighters—including the German Messer- 
schmitt 109 and the Jap Zero—can do tighter maneuvers than the 
P-38. But air wars are not won just by the ability to turn in small 
circles. The P-38's success over both Messerschmitts and Zeros has 
come from its faster climb, higher ceiling, greater speed and heavier 
firepower. The Army trains P-38 pilots to avoid dog-fighting and 
fight in teams. They thus protect each other, and firepower is multi- 
plied murderously. 

Against the Jap in the Southwest Pacific, P-38's frequently fly high- 
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P-38 (continued) 


cover escort for squadrons of P-39's and P-4o’s (both lighter, single- 
engined, more maneuverable), and herd Zeros down within their 
range on such missions. The P-38's rarely fight unless a Zero climbs 
into their elevation. Captain Clayton Tice Jr., member of the P38 
squadron that shot down 95 planes in New Guinea without losing a 
man in combat, explains: “‘Ie’s pretty tough sometimes to sit there 
and watch the dogfighters down below have all the fun, but this is a 
war of teamwork.” 

The latest report on the plane's speed was made last weck by the 
Army in announcing a vertical dive made over England by Lieut. 
Colonel Cass S. Hough, technical director of the Eighth Air Force 
Fighter Command, Hough took a P-38 to 43,000 feet and power- 
dived it almost five miles to 18,000 feet. The Army kept his maximum 
speed a secret but noted that ic was faster than the speed of sound 
(80 m.p.h.). 

Of all the problems faced by the P-38's designers, the most bafiling 
arises from its almost fantastic speed. Its thick wing goes through the 
air faster than the air can get out of the way. Result: the air piles up 
ahead of the wing like snow in front of a snowplow. Pilots rarely 
dive a P-38 as fast as possible. If they do, the plane shakes with a 
terrible violence. This trouble is called “compressibility.” The P-38 
was the first military airplane fast enough to encounter compressibil- 
ity as a normal problem. Other pursuits now develop speeds that 
bring it on. It is some consolation to Lockheed's Chief Engineer 
Hall Hibbard, in fact, that finally, “‘we're all in the doghouse to- 
gether.” : 

In the final analysis, fliers are steeped with the instinct for self- 
preservation, and like the P-38 because it can get them out of fanta 
tic scrapes and get them home. It is well armored, it has an extra 
engine if one is shot out, and its extra gasoline tanks keep it up for 
hours. One P-38 pilot flew home five times from Kiska after one 
engine was shot out and was never scratched. 

On the North African front one day last winter, Captain William 
Hoelle’s P-38 roared into a telephone pole at 300 miles an hour while 
flying ten fect above the ground. The blow tore a huge gash in the 
wing and flipped the plane on its back, but Hoelle righted it, returned 
home, got a new wing and was fighting again a few days later. An- 
other P-38 knocked off three fect of one wing by clipping the mast 
of a Jap destroyer, and also flew home safely. A P-38 piloted by a 
Texan named Captain Jack Ilfrey shuddered under a blast of Nazi 
bullets while blasting pillboxes out of a pass between Gabes and 
Sfax one day. When he got home, the full damage was discovered. 
There were 168 holes in the P-38, one engine was gone, the other 
propeller was shot out of line, and there were eight cannon shells in 
the armor plate behind Ilfrey. 

Such experiences create a feeling which was best described by 
Lieut. General George C. Kenney, Army air chief in the Southwest 
Pacific, in a personal letter to General Arnold last winter. The first 
P-38 squadron to hit the Japs in that theater—twelve Americans— 
had destroyed 15 Zeros without an American casualty, and General 
Kenney’s letter told of the victory. "Right now," he commented, 
“the morale in that squadron is so high it almost scares you. . . .” 


P-38 whips in loW co drop ewo soo-Ib. bombs in an underground hangar, makes sharp 
pall-out and flashes away from withering anti-aircraft fire in its role of fighter-bomber. 
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in an expressive performance of Fauré’s po y_ heauti 
niguieat Vietor Album DMB. z 
Mr. Pelle n conducts the Montreal Festivals Orch 
ciples de Ma ant recording of their own m 
GOD SAVE THE KING and O CANADA. Victor Record No, 2170....+ 
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Miss Mary Kathryn Boswell, whose courses at an Ohio univer- 
sity are among the most popular, is another DuBarry Success 
School graduate devoted to DuBarry Beauty Preparations. 


Tonic Rds Magis of the Derett lok 


sDisanes face powder making such a decided 
difference in the appearance of anyone’s 
skin!” It was Miss Mary Kathryn Boswell 
speaking...magnetic, spirited young art 
teacher in a leading university of Ohio. 

“It took just one make-up the DuBarry 
Success School way to convince me. As soon 
as I smoothed on DuBarry Face Powder, my 
complexion took on a new loveliness. Why it 
actually looked radiant!” 

Miss Boswell is one of over seventy-five 
thousand women who have completed the 


Success Course...and discovered the flattery 
of DuBarry Face Powder, used exclusively in 
the Success School. 

This powder is perfect-textured for any 
skin...oily. dry. or normal. It has body 
enough to give the finish of velvet, and to 
cling longer. Yet it’s light enough so you'll 
look naturally lovely. never “powdered” 

Now...so that more women can know this 
famous two-dollar face powder...we introduce 
a new size, large enough for an average three 
months of beauty...and priced at only $1. 


For a fresh Summer make-up that’s so cool 
looking, wear DuBarry Lipstick and Rouge 
in the new, dreamy Red Violet shade. $1 each. 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS, 
by Richard Hudnut 


FEATURED IN THE RICHARD HUDNUT SALON AND 
DUBARRY SUCCESS SCHOOL, (93 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
ssAND AT BETTER COSMETIC COUNTERS EVERYWHERE, 


Copyrighted material 


Its showgirls are the loveliest But notwithstanding sel ne the Foles 


and the best paid in the world 
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AMERICA 
MARCHING 


NEW SUCCESS OVER 
ATHLETE’S FOOT HELPS 
KEEP AMERICA MARCHING 


very American should keep his feet in most 


—Quinsana—is scor- iN 
sease.Quinsana _ 

that the 7% 

Bi) 
pa | 
in shoe Ea 


AMAZING SUCCESS among thousands of per- 
sons is shown above; not nce of Athlete's 
Foot before (left) and after (right) 30-days 
Quinsana treatment. Quinsana is also excellent 
for excessive perspiration, foot odor. 


ABSENTEEISM due to Athlete's Foot is fon 
by war plants. Some use rays of powerful 
Westin house ‘erilamp to combat re-infec- 2-WAY TREATMENT with Quinsana should 
tion from fungi in shoes, You can't do that at be used daily to help prevent and relieve Ath 
home, but you can use Quinsana in shoes (ab- —_ lete’s Foot. Inflammation may mean germ in- 
sorbs moisture, reducing chances of re-infec- fection; see physician or chiropodist. (Diabetics 
tic ‘use also on feet. Watch for usual symp- should be doubly sure to use Quinsana regu- 
toms of Athlete's Foot—chronic peeling be- larly). Quinsana is fungicidal, bactericidal, 
tween toes, cracks, soggy skin, itching. Even — non-irritating, absorbent. Pharmaceutical Div 

mild cases may suddenly become set The Mennen Co., Newark, N.J.,San Francisco. 


MENNEN ener 


0 U IN SAN A wi for Athlete's Foot 


= 


Tiigra, one of showgirls, is a Conover model whose real name is June Francis De 
ft. 915 in. tall and weighs 119 Ib. Her costume, which is 
worn in show's North African number, is made of black satin, tulle and sequins. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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DEDICATED 


ADVANCEMENT OF 


Could one of these be yours? 


Perhaps. But only in appearance. Eyes may re- 
semble one another, but no two eyes are exactly 
alike. 

Even your own two eyes may not be perfect 
mates, and probably they do not see alike. 

How obvious it is then that 
it takes the trained skill and 
knowledge of a professional 
eye man to discover the secrets 
of vision hidden in your eyes. These important 
truths about how your eyes behave may mean the 
difference between tired eyes that strain and fail 
in their duties, and eyes that perform with ease 
and comfort. 

That’s why it’s dangerous to think of eye care 
in terms of just glasses. 


FOUNDED IN 1833—THE 


SEEK PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 
—not glasses at a price 


WORLD'S 


Remember, your eyes are cs individual as 
fingerprints. Glasses, if you need them, can never 
be any better than the prescription they interpret 
and then only as they are fitted to your individual 
needs, and serviced in accordance with these 
needs. 

Beware of glasses adver- 
tised at a price. Give your eyes 
the benefit of the professional 
skill and service that your priceless sight demands. 
Select your Ophthalmologist, Optometrist, Oph- 
thalmic Dispenser with the utmost care. 

Don’t buy glasses. Invest in eye care. 


American 9 Optical 


comrany 


LARGEST SUPPLIERS TO 


PROFESSIONAL 


THE 


From The AMERICAN Plan. 
for Better Vision 


The professional services are worth in- 
finitely more than the cost of the material 
in the glasses themselves. 

Exasyation: Professional examination for 
possible pathological eye conditions. 

Rernacrion: Scientific measure of your abil- 
ity to see. 

Presciption: Carefully prepared professional 
conclusions and the proper instructions 
necessary to correct your vision. 

Interpretation: Careful technical and scien- 
tific compounding of the exact materials of 
your prescription, 


Frrmne: Scientific, minute 
prescription to your ey. 


justment of your 


Reevatvaine: Verification of the refraction 
and the prescription. 

Senyrcing: Assurance that the requirements 
of your prescription are being constantly 
maintained. 


Copyright, 1943, U.S. A. by American Optical Company 


OPHTHALMIC 


PROFESSIONS 
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Folies Bergére (continues) 


. but he’s still the same! 


1820 was the year Johnnie Walker 
got his start... over in Scotland. 
Today he’s just as smooth and 
mellow as ever. Still the same old 
Johnnie Walker...a good name to 
have on the tip of your tongue. 


BORN 1820 
‘Still going strong 


JOHNNIE 
WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Pam SLACK LABEL 
86.8 proof PATTI TU) 
Lee Sherman, whose real name is Natalie S, Arwine, is married to Navy lieutenant. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., New York, N.Y. 
She is 2% years old, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weighs 120 Ib, She is a Conover model. Costumes 
worn in prologue, is of green chiffon with gold and green paillettes, matching hat 


TO A LADY WHO’S NEVER KNOWN THE WONDERS OF PEACE... 


You don’t remember those Sunday drives . .. those picnics at the beach... 


Topay, more than ever, thoughtful parents 
you were too little. 


realize the need of fine music for their 
You don’t remember your father without a uniform . .. he looked nice in sports clothes. children. 


You don’t remember the days when people enjoyed good living, wholesome Right now, we at Stromberg-Carlson are 


pleasures . . . making only communications equipment for 
. .. Things like music—that wasn’t made for marching! Like a symphony filling the war. Tomorrow, we'll bring you the finest 


night with rich and magic sounds. radios we've ever made, 


You've been cheated, dear lady . .. cheated by greed and hate and ugliness. Wisi iat “tanner” conde We ope youl 


But we'll make it up to you. .. somehow . . . sometime . . . when it’s all over. think of us... we hope you'll give your 


child the benefits of fine music in all its 


greatness .. . through a Stromberg-Carlson, 


Until then... Buy War Bonds! Buy them for 


fighting weapons today . .. for jobs in peace 


.. for the good things to come. 


When you consider your postwar radio, it will be good to remember that a Stromberg- 
Carlson gives you the benefits of half a century of experience . . . The skill that pioneered 
in the magic of FM Radio . . . plus new developments that have come out of our research 
and work for war. Today we're proud to be among those who have won the Army-Navy 
“E.” Tomorrow we'll be proud to make fine radios and communications equipment for you. 


In War and Peace ... there is nothing finer than a 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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THE STORY OF 


BRIGHT LITTLE 


Dixie Cups 


I go where the Navy goes...right 
into the battles. I'm filled with hot 
coffee and handed to the men at 
their battle stations on deck. 


I'm full of a swell chocolate soda for 
a soldier at a Post Exchange soda 
fountain, and I won't pass along any 
germs to him...for he’s the first and 
only one who will use me. 


drinking water. No passing colds — 


I'm the familiar little Dixie youl ~- 
most always find where there's 
on to folks when I’m around. 


ar worker's lunch 


I'm going into 
box filled with a tasty, nutritious 
salad, I’m a real help towomenwho 
put up a lunch a man can work on, 


our Army's big bombers and trans- 
port planes. For even fighters in 


) I'm the Dixie Cup that goes aboard 
the air must eat and drink. 


me. I am filled with ice cream and 
bring them nourishing refreshment, 


6 ALL the soldiers and sailors love ¢ 
whether on duty or on leave. 


‘ 


RS 


I'm always filled with something 
good to eat and you'll find me, and 
a lot of other members of the Dixie 
family, in war plants where they 
must feed workers quickly. 


7 I'm a kinda squat Dixie for desserts. 


‘Most of us Dixie Cups are working for Uncle 
Sam—so if you don’t always see us on our 
” familiar peacetime jobs, it means we're taking 
care of him first. We know you'd want us to. 


Dixie Cups, Vortex Cups, 
Pac-Kups— products of 
the Dixie Cup Company 


DIXIE CUPS 


ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 
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Folies Bergére (continued) 


Xerine Lesage, another showgirl, is 18 years old, 5 ft. 8 in. tall and weighs 118 Ib. 
Her real name is Pat Clark. Her bust is 36 in., waist 22 in. and hips 36 in. Her cos- 
tume, which is made of chiffon, is worn in the prologue, The Last Time I Saw Paris, 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS. 


“3 direct hits, sir—and 10 quarts of vanilla!" 


“How're we doin’?” asked the pilot of the 
Boeing Flying Fortress high over Germany. 

“Nazi factory — right on the nose!” said 
the tail gunner. “And the ice cream’s ready 
to eat!” 

They had anchored a can of ice cream 
mix in the gunner’s compartment. Now, after 
dodging tlak and fighters, 6 miles up at 60° 
below, it was well shaken and well frozen.* 

Safe back at base, they celebrated the raid 
— with their favorite food treat. That’s an 
American way of celebrating. Ice cream — 
as American as baseball or the Fourth of July. 

But not just because it’s homelike and 
delicious does icecream appear so often on 


service menus. It’s there because it’s a valu- 
able food, rich in vitamins and calcium. 

In the spirit of American good sportsman- 
ship, your family has reconciled itself to 
having less ice cream than before the war. 
You're taking part of your order in fresh 
fruit ices or sherbets. 

For our part, we'll continue to make as 
much ice cream as possible. We'll keep it 
pure and good. 

And we'll continue — through war and 
peace—the constant research that is pro- 
ducing notable new dairy products and other 
nutritious foods. 


‘Based on an actual incident, reported by The New York Times 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
«+. s a base for the development of new prod- 
ucts and materials... as a source of health 
and enduring progress on the farms and in 
the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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THREE CHILDREN STAND BETWEEN THE SEA POOL AND THE OCEAN, LOOKING DOWN INTO THE NATURAL AQUARIUM AT THE LOW-TIDE LIFE. TIDE HERE DROPS AUOUT TEN FEET 


‘THE CURIOUS KIDS 
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PICK UP A PRICKLY SEA URCHIN, CAREFUL NOT TO STICK THEMSELVES ON ITS SHARP SPINES 


LOW TID 


ODD CREATURES FILL POOLS 


tide along the coast of Maine is maj 
rocks and beat- 


Jong the coast 


ificent 


paring over th 


air, Low tide 


rand but it is much 1 


re interest 


After the water gur 


pools, the tiny creature shore and sand ean 


the scurrying crabs, 


nacles, the 


sh and sea urchins 


few summer days, Rutherford Platt set his 
Kennebunkport, Me. in pool shown on 


e. There when the tide was out he fo. 


h the sunny water and te 


f the little lives that can 
low tide. The odd creatures he shows live in a half 
world between land and water—not independent of 


along without water 


land and yet not able to g 
hells on their backs, they hide 


» rocks, None 


very much or very far. Mostly they 


Carrying protecti 


n themselves 


under seaw 


of them mi 


spend their time gulping in quantities of sea water 


to get the minute water animals on which they feed 


Crab empl 


powerful claws 


Chinaman’ 
arock so stul 


nly that it ta 


This limpet 
Ib, pull te 


Barnatles have 


Sea anemone i tli 


ae og ad 


Teh NY 


Periwinkle, which 
ing its shell. A 


Sea urchin looks like a p 


tected by spines which c 


a 


Mussel with barnatle rests o1 P c Mussel with baby starfi 


about by spinning out th s s ly 5 " ». starfish pull shellfis 
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LOW Tide (continued 
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Medical soldiers crawl from foxhole to foxhole 
giving aid the instant they see a man hit. Called “Company 
Aid Me take the same risks as the men with guns, 
for they stantly exposed to enemy fire. After this 
emergency treatment, Litter Bearers rapidly transport 
the patients to the Battalion Aid Station just behind the 
lines. Then, if necessary, a swift trip to the rear, whe 
mobile surgical unit takes over. 


MIRACLES OF THE BATTLEFRONT Often within ten minutes after an American soldier is injured at the 
front, he is under the care of a highly qualified Army medical officer. 
Many times in this war major operations are performed within 
half an hour after wounds are received. 
In past wars, agony often lasted for hours. Today on the battle- 
F R ro) M H E L L field, a tiny device—the morphine Syrette*—brings relief in seconds. 
Blacks out pain. Eases shock until the patient can be hospitalized. 
‘These single-dose, self-contained hypodermic units have won un- 


TO HELP IN qualified praise from medical officers. 


In Tunisia, only 3% of the wounds suffered by U. S. soldiers 

proved fatal. No other country in the world surpasses the job 

T E N M I N U T E Ss America’s Army and Navy medical services are doing to protect 
the health and lives of our fighting men. 


Pain-killing Syrettes*, “sulfa” drugs, 
and Human Serum Albumin Con- 
centrated are examples of war prod- 
ucts from the Squibb laboratories. 
Onthehomefront,Squibbresearch 
signifies a promise of a better, health- 
ier tomorrow. One by one, modern 
medical science is removing the 
threats of death that mankind has 
feared for centuries. That’s what 
Squibb’s ever continuing research 
means to you and yours. A future 
you can believe in. *Reg. U.S. Pat. of 


ER:Squisp &Soxs EP 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 


Operation within thirty minutes of injury was a commonplace fact in Tunisia. Surgeries THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
‘on wheels follow only a few miles behind the battle lines. Deaths from injury were cut to the IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
astonishing low of 3 in 100 in the Tunisian campaign. Wounded have an approximately 400% 

‘better chance for recovery in this war—a magnificent tribute to the Army's Medical Department. 


[rors] 


“BALLOON BALL’ 


Pittsburgh Pirates’ Truett Sewell uses tantalizing 
slow pitch to become season’s top baseball player 
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he slow, change-of-pace ball has always been a favorite artifice of smart big-league 

pitchers. In their eagerness to knock it out of the park, batters seldom do more 
than pop feebly into the air or dribble weak grounders to the infield. ‘This exasper- 
ating device has been brought to the peak of its development this season by a 35- 
year-old pitcher with the Pittsburgh Pirates, Truett (“Rip”) Sewell. Sewell’s 
“balloon ball” (also “gondola ball,” “parachute pitch” or “The Eephus”) is so slow 
that it soars 25 feet above the ground on its way to the plate and falls almost verti- 
cally into the eatcher’s mitt. In his five previous seasons with the Pirates Sewell has 
never been a spectacular winner, but this year with the help of the balloon ball he 


leads both major leagues in pitching. And with Sewell’s help the Pirates 
have passed the faltering Brooklyn Dodgers to take second place in the 
National League. 

In the sequence of magic- 
he throws the balloon ball, His windup and deliv 
as they would be in anormal pitch, but instead of grip] 

palm and lets it roll from the tips of h 
strike out on the balloon ball, they almost 


ye pictures below, Sewell demonstrates how 
are about the same 
the ball tight- 
funneled fing- 


h batters seldom 
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THIS ODDLOOKING 
PLANE HELPED LICK THE 
MENACE OF MAGNETIC 

MINES. A GASOLINE ENGINE f 
IN THE HULL DEVELOPS -~; 
THE DEMAGNETIZING 

CURRENT 


NG KING: 


EXPLODES ENEMY'S 
MAGNETIC MINES 


BROADCASTED 
BY THE RING, THE 
CURRENT SETS OFF 


THE MINES, BLOWS 
THEM UP 


A PIPE-LOAD OF 

PRINCE ALBERT 

ON ME, JUDGE 
PERO sevens 


1 KNOW WHAT BROUGHT 
ON THAT REMARK! HAVE 


NO-BITE PROCESS 


THE RICH TASTE 
THROUGH SO MILDLY_ 
EVEN WHEN IM. 
BREAKING IN A 
NEW PIPE! 


TOBACCO TO BEGIN 
WITH. NATURALLY, 
ITS EASIER ON 
THE TONGUE. 
CRIMP CUT, 
TOO, TO ROLL, 


O HIGHER 


PRAISE 


FOR ANY 


BOURBON... 


100 PROOF 


KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
WHISKY 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC. » Af LOUISVILLE In KENTUCKY 
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“Balloon Ball” (continued) 


Rip Sewell grips the hall like this for a fast pitch. He is not exceptionally fast, but 
the slowness of the balloon ball makes his other pitches seem fast by comparison. 


Sewell holds balloon ball like this. Instead of snapping his wrist as he would to de- 
liver a fast ball, he lets the ball slide easily from the tips of his widespread fingers. 


Effectiveness of balloon ball depends largely on unexpectedness, Sewell mixes it up 
with various other pitches, deceptively uses same windup for all of them (bore). 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 


their Families, Dependents and 


All who do Business with them 


NEVER BEFORE HAS THERE BEEN A BOOK LIKE IT 


Prepared by experts . . . written in clear, easy-to-understand 
language. Helps avoid costly oversights, needless expense and 
confusion before induction. Helps during service and after 
discharge. Invaluable to draftable “young marrieds.” A neces- 
sity for every family. 

This book must be seen to be appreciated. Pays for its small 
cost over and over. Don't postpone . . . send for it right now! 


* Con my family be evicted? 
1 stand on alimony peyments? 


wuch money will my family get from th 


on taxes? 

ith ne job to go back to. . . what about 

es am I entitled to from the Civil Relief Act? 
: - + can | be held liable? 

© Con | be held to my lease? 

* My car is mortgaged for a loon . . . will | lose it? 


Answers these and hundreds of other perplexing questions. 


WHO NEEDS THIS BOOK? 


with relations in the 


] CAPITOL PUBLISHING co. 1 st Essential to fothers, , 

(J. L, Schilling Go., Sales Agents) 1, Sweethearts, sons, | 
] 130 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, Ne ¥. ! Rae a toe 
1 Rush my copy of “THE SERVICEMAN'S LEGAL GUIDE" | 
1. +. Send 6. 0. 0. ++ +f gngtoge $150, 4 
1 'Si%B0 Biv. Postage e | “PREPARE FOR THE OFFICIAL U. S. ARMY-NAVY TESTS” 

sfied with it after 5 days, you 

i - and I' get mymoney bask.” I Another Indispensable Book—A ‘“‘Must” for Every 
Me ea ees ie cebok sec raeloenndcamteh: | Inductee and Serviceman. Tells You All About 
‘L appress... I Tests for Army, Navy, Air Forces and Marines. Ey | 
Lcity I 204 pages, $1.50. Now in its 17th printing. ml 
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A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 


Modern life now demands at least 
1 man in 7 shave every day—and 
men in service must get clean 
shaves, too. Yet daily shaving often 
causes razor scrape, irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, sooth- 
ing cream. It’s like “vanishing 
cream” —not greasy or sticky. 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
‘Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths 
down the flaky top layer of your 
skin, It enables the razor’s sharp 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
your whiskers close and clean with- 
out scraping or irritating the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE | MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men who must shave every day 
—doctors, lawyers, businessmen, 
service men—Glider is invaluable. 
It elimninates the dangers frequent 
shaving may have for the tender 
face and leaves your skin smoother, 
cleaner. Glider has been developed 
by The J. B, Williams Co. who 
have been making fine shaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


If you want to try Glider right 
away, get a regular tube from your 
dealer. If you can wait a few days, 
we'll send a generous Guest-Size 
tube for a dime and any used metal 
tube. It is enough for three weeks 
and is very handy for traveling. 
On this test we rest our case en- 
tirely—for we are positive that 
Glider will give you more shaving 
comfort than anything you've used. 
Send your name and address with 
ten cents and a used tube to The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. CG-10, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
(Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer 
good in U.S. A. and Canada only. 
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“Balloon Ball” (continues) 


Sewell throws an ordinary flat-trajectory pitch to Brooklyn Batter Dolph Camilli, 
Half circle drawn at beginning of ball’s flight is arc of pitcher's throwing motion, 


SEWELL PITCHES AGAINST THE DODGERS 


0" July 24 Sewell beat the Brooklyn Dodgers, 6-1, for his fifteenth victory 
and his ninth in a row. After surviving a wobbly start he allowed only 
seven hits. None of them was made off the balloon ball, which he used fre- 
quently (see below). 

Opposing batsmen have violent emotions concerning the balloon ball. 
Many take it as a dire insult to their prowess. George Kurowski, hard-hit 
ting third baseman for the first-place St. Louis Cardinals, satisfies his scorn 
by spitting at the ball as it floats lazily across the plate. Most frequent re- 
action of batters trudging back to the dugout after flubbing a try at the 
balloon ball is the sentence: “Just Wait until he throws me another one.” 


I Moats toward the plate as Sewell follows through. Batter Augie Galan 
is already tensely wound up, although ball will not reach plate for about a second. 


WHEN YOUR 


When you eat in haste you often repent 
at leisure—with a sour, upset stomach— 
gas pains—or simple diarrhea, 

Don't add to your upset by taking over. 
doses of antacids or harsh physics. Take 
soothing PEPTO-BISMOL, to help calm and 
quiet your upset stomach, and soothe irri- 
tated intestinal walls. Get @ bottle from 
your druggist today. If you do not get 
Prompt P consult your physician, 


Bispier 


a 


AMERICA'S FINEST 


Schnefel Bros, Corporation, Newark, N.J.* Est. 1908 


CRO-PaX 


CORN PLASTERS 


SD 


AT ALL 10:5 STORES 


Problems of precision bombing 


...and how they are met 


fd eee A LOT MORE to precision bombing 
than pointing a bombsight at what you want 
to hit and dropping the bombs. 


Ask the pilot or co-pilot. Ask the navigator or 
bombardier. Ask the gunners. Ask the radio man. 
Ask the ground crew. 


First, they'll tell you, the plane must be guided 
through miles of trackless skies to a target that’s 


a He 


ENEMY PLANES TRY TO HIT YOU FROM ABOVE 


e ¢? 
x 


FIGHTER PLANES ATTACK 


often no bigger than your own backyard. 


= 
- 
= 
— 2% 


BLASTS YOU FROM BELOW 


e 


You often take off with the thermometer at 
120°, sweating like a horse in your heavy uniform. 
And soon you're up where it’s 50 below zero and 
the sweat has turned to ice. 


A determined enemy does all he can to stop you. 
You fly through a death-filled curtain of anti- 
aircraft fire. Enemy planes attack from all angles, 
trying to riddle you with machine gun bullets. 


Fear gnaws at your nerves as the weary hours 
grind on, Fatigue tugs at your eyelids in the high 
altitude. 


Finally, you spot the target. You're lined up! 


THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES...YOU LEND YOUR MONEY! BUY MORE 


Then—Bombs away! Your mission is done. You 
turn back toward your base. The enemy pursuit 
planes, fuel tanks running low, skim back to earth. 
Then comes the let-down. Your cumbersome 
clothes are a weight on your chest, You feel light 
headed, incredibly tired. 


But usually you get back. You get back because 
you're physically tough, trained until every part 
of your job is almost automatic. You get back be- 
cause every member of the crew is the same kind 
of man with the same kind of training, 


‘And there’s another reason . . . instruments for 
precision control that help you with your job. 


Tools of war... built for peace 


Where do the precision instruments come from? 
The answer is that they were developed in years 
of peace to assist transport pilots in their fight 
against fatigue on long flights and to add to the 
safety of peacetime air travel. Then they were im- 
proved and adapted to war. 


Atypical example of these precision instruments 


WZ 


WILEY PosT—his world flight suggested a possibility. 


is the Sperry Gyropilot. This is a device which 
automatically holds an airplane in level flight and 
on its course with unvarying accuracy. And you'll 
find a Gyropilot on every American bomber today. 


WAR BONDS! 


The Gyropilot has been used on transport planes 
since shortly after Wiley Post proved it practical 
on his solo flight around the world 10 years ago 
this summer. Army experts were quick to see its 
possibilities. They helped Sperry develop an im- 
proved electronic model which you'll soon be hear~ 
ing more about. 


Moving the controls with hydraulic muscles 
made by the Vickers and Gyroscope divisions of 
Sperry, the Gyropilot frees the pilot and co-pilot 
from the strain of handling the plane except in 
combat or in emergencies. 


It is also used to hold the plane on an exact and 
accurate course during the final bombing run. And 
it never gets tired on the long trip home when the 
instrument board is just a blur in the weary eyes 
of the human pilots. 


Teamwork does the impossible 


The Gyropilot is but one member of a team—a 
team of men and precision instruments. Among 
other members of the instrument_team, are the 


BOMBER CREW—in the end, it’s up to them. 


Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter, the Norden and 
Sperry Bombsights, communications equipment 
made by Bendix and Western Electric, and many, 
many other instruments made by these and other 
companies which we have no space to mention. 


All these instruments help make precision 
bombing much more effective. Without them, we 
should lose a lot of men and bombers that we don’t 
lose now. But precision bombing still remains a tough, 
hard job for coery member of the crew. 


In the end .. . after many companies have 
worked with one another and Army and Navy 
experts to develop the big bombers and the in- 
struments ... the things that count most are the 
endurance, skill, and guts of the bomber crews. 


Our hats are off to these men. With their cour- 
age and skill, teamwork does the impossible. 


Sperry 
CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza + New York 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 
VICKERS, INC. 

VICKERS, INC., Waterbury Tool Di 
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RED GOOSE SHOES 


ween yaa AND FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOES 


R 


BOY Ss 


It’s happened to every youngster since the world 
began. It’s puppy love... made of the same, 
starry-eyed dreams you had when you were a 
kid—when a boy “took a shine” to a girl. 
Yes, today’s youngsters go through the same 
sort of things you did. They play as hard— 
perhaps more so! Now, of all times, their 
shoes must give long wear and lasting 
fit. Yet there is such a big difference in 
shoes that you must be sure before you buy. 
You see, we know ... because for more 
than 35 years we have been making good 
shoes for boys and girls. We know, too, 
that you can't tell by looking at a shoe 
whether it will keep its good looks .. . 
hold its shape... retain fic. . . wear well. 


Made by RED GOOSE DIVISION, International Shoe Company, St. Lovis, Mo. 


A 


N 


Flexible leathers, durable materials, proper lasts, 
and painstaking workmanship are required 


to make shoes that are good all the way through’ 


—inside and out. That's how we make Red 
Goose and Friedman-Shelby Shoes for boys 


and girls. Every pair has “Extra Value” Fea- « 


tures* for longer wear and lasting fit. 

Today these “Extra Value” Features*— 
inside and ont—mean more than ever! So 
go to the dealer who features Red Goose 
or Friedman-Shelby shoes for boys and 
girls. The trade-mark om the shoe is full 
assurance of shoes that are built to “take 
it,” yet cost no more. 

Always buy the best of shoes... and 
give them the best of care! 


D GIRts °o 


When 4 boy takes 4 SHINE toa gi \ 


Buy only long-wearing boys” and girl 


HELP UNCLE SAM SAVE LEATHER! 


ese 


Invest in U.S. War Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


F 
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DIANA LYNN AND GAIL RUSSELL, WHO WILL PORTRAY EMILY KIMBROUGH AND CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER ON THE SCREEN, SIT ON WALL OF SUNPORCH AT MISS LYNN’S HOME 


n Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, Cornelia Otis thors on a trip they took to the 1920 Paris of their 
Kimbrough’s best-selling youth. ‘The two leading roles are considered among 


0 | \ F H FA ATS k of last year, reaches the screen, the roles of Miss ‘the juiciest plums in Hollywood. By the time they 
Skinner and Miss Kimbrough will be played by two _have been transferred to the sereen by Para 


nount, 


§ is lal ied teal: actresses as yet practically unknown. They are Gail two new stars may have been born. Screen tests to 
Russell who will portray Miss Skinner, and Diana _ determine who would be given the roles were exhaus- 
tarlets land coveted leads in Lynn who will be Miss Kimbrough. tive. When they were completed, Miss Russell, 19 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay is an enchant- and brunette, had been chosen for the Skinner role, 


“ ” 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay ing story of the adventures experienced by the au» Miss Lynn, 17 and blonde, for the Kimbrough one. 
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YOU CAN SIP IT 
STRAIGHT LIKE A LIQUEUR 


A Tip from the Tropics: For the perfect 
after-dinner drink, serve Riondo Gold 
Label Rum. It's so light, flavorful and 
fine in bouquet that you can sip it 
straight like a liqueur. And don't forget 
this finest rum from Puerto Rico always 
makes the finest rum drinks. 


PUERTO RICAN 


86 PROOF + GOLD LABEL OR WHITE LABEL + SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD., NEW YORK 


) SOME PICNIC FRANKS 
} ALL SIZZLING HOT 
AND BOY__ 
<4 THEY'RE GOING TO 
( HIT THE Spor! 


tHe eee LIGHT WEIGHT 


BALANCED GOLF BAG 


SMOOTH, SUBLIME —_ 
) THE FLAVOR cers 
{ ‘em every TmE! 

ep 


BALANCED GOLF BAG 
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Young “Hearts” (continues) 


—— EE = 


Gail RusseH is tested with James Brown, who plays role 


drin Princeton” encountered on sh 


“Girls didn’t kiss much in those days," Miss Skinner wrote in book. Here Miss Ruse 
sell is kissed by Brown. They are awkward and director has them do scene over. 


This “tal 
getting tight on 


considered good by the director. Seq) 
ipboard and permitting “that Pride of Princeton" to kiss her. 


nge feature of the American 
cene—those Flying Elephants in the 
neighborhood of vital war plants . . . 

At night they are moored from ten to twelve 
thousand feet up—the better to clip your buz- 
zards’ wings, Tojo. With the mooring cable, a 
barrage balloon weighs about 1,350 pounds. It 
takes a lot of LIFT—12,000 cubic feet of 
HYDROGEN —to do this job! . . . Hydrogen 
has only 60/1000 the weight of a 

Jong our W 
hydrogen . 
Petroleum,” Shell’s al 
hydrogen asa by-product when thi 
how to make acetone and methy 
from petroleum gases. 


ethyl ketone 


The acetone and methyl ethyl ketone now 
do duty in powders and cordite . . . 
and guns 


3 for bomber windows 
hydrogen lifts those Fly 
Practically ever 


fronts: 100-octane aviation gasoline, first pro- 
duced in commercial quantities by Shell; Buta- 
nthetic rubber, first regularly sup- 
plied in quantity to our rubber manufacturers 
by Shell; nitration grade Toluene for TNT— 
Shell w. to get it from petroleum. 
Tomorrow, new products—growing from th 
and scores of other Shell arch accomplish- 
ments. t your service in your every- 


st oil refinery to win the 
Shell's Wood River Refin 


SHELL RESEARCH—5*°"4 of Today 


Plowshare of Tomorrow 


The Wisdom of the East 


‘There's a good reason for the Oriental 
water pipe—to clean smoke by filtering 
i. There's the same good reason for Flect- 
twood'sextra length, By straining and fileer- 
ing each puff through extra length of 
unsmoked tobacco, Fleetwood gives you 


the goodness of fragrant tobacco smoke 
—while it saves you from more of the 
nicotine, throat irritants and tars that 
stain fingers and teeth—provided you 


smoke a Fleetwood no farther than 
you would smoke a shorter, old-size 
cigarette. 

The end of any cigarette is a cleans- 
ing, cooling filter for the smoke. The 
longer the end, the cleaner the smoke. 


Light your Fleetwood. Smoke your usual 
amount. Then discard the l-o-n-g-e-r 


end (the strainer) that made every puff 
a cleaner, finer smoke! 


FLEETWOOD 


A CLEANER, FINER SMOKE 


A SUPERIOR CIGARETTE AT THE STANDARD PRICE + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC, © “HOUSE OF TRADITION” » LOUISVILLE, KY, 


‘THE ENEMY IS A LITERATE, STRONG-BACKED, BRAVE, DISCIPLIN! 


HOW STRONG 


hether our enemy Japan is weak or strong is a 

matter of some debate. There should be a great 
deal more of such debate, to the end that the U. S. 
public really understands what manner of man and 
nation it is fighting—and what the chances are in 
that fight. 

Barbershop strategists have it all figured out that 
Japan isa pipsqueak that will be blown off the face 
of the earth as soon as we polish off Germany, or 
Soviet Russia gives us her Far Eastern bases. Presi 
dent Roosevelt seems to share a version of 
America’s last Ambassador to Tokyo, Joseph C. 
Grew, on the other hand, has cried again and again 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC DEBATE 


IS 


that the U. S. has dangerously underestimated Ja- 
pan’s strength. Our armies in the Pacific seem to 
share this view. The argument is the more bitter be- 
cause little or nothing is really known about the es- 
sential fact: Japan's industrial preparation for run- 
ning a huge, rich empire. Before the war, all Japa- 
nese engaged in an ingenious game of kidding the 
Western powers that Japan was really a joke. When 
foreign observers were watching, Japanese guns fre- 
quently missed the target and obsolete equipment 
was paraded. The Japs’ best fighter plane, the Zero, 
did not appear before Pearl Harbor. It is safe to as 
sume always that Japan is stronger than we know. 


JER-FANATIC WHO HAS ONLY ONE PURPOSE IN LIFE AND THAT IS TO KILL HIS ENEMY 


JAPAN? 


This crucial debate, on which the basic strate; 
the U.S. war effort depends, is outlined in picture 
following pages. No mysterious revelations are un- 
veiled. The available facts and guesses are presented 
with the warning that they are plucked out of a fog 
of ignorance and deception. But two probabilities 
emerge. One is that Japan is apparently prepared to 
sacrifice the awesome total of 5,000,000 men in a war 
of attrition in its “outer Empire” conquered since 
Pearl Harbor. The other is that, given five years of 
frantic industrial preparation, Japan can be the most 
powerful military nation on earth, quite possibly too 
strong to be conquered even by the U.S. and Britain, 
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HOW STRONG IS JAPAN? ¢conines; 


Japan's steel production, ba: ly of 90,000,000 tons. Before Pearl Harbor this steel p outmoded and 
foreground is a workers’ baseball field. Photographers were absolutely forbidden hereabouts. 


pon, adds up to an annual total of not more than 15,000,000 tons, as 


JAPAN IS AN INDUSTRIAL MIDGET BESIDE THE U.S. 


Japan is supposed to lack the fabrication factories to 
go into weapons, It is supposed to be short of machine 
tool steels, Furthermore, the great Japanese money 
Sumitomo, Yasuda, Okura et al.) are said to have gone 


here is no doubt that Japan as a modern industrial power is far behind the U.S., steel; they take man-hours. 
Britain, Germany and Russia. It tripled production by value between 1931 and produce the fine parts t 


1937 and may be presumed to have tripled it again by 1943. Even on that has tools, 
worth of goods, worth perhaps $1 1,000,000,000, families (Mitsui, Mitsubishi 
100,000,000). All this is guesswork in onamild sit-down strike against the government's gobbling up of industry, And pro- 


now produces oni 


(U.S. producti il be about $1 
the dark, for foreigners know almost as little about Japanese justry as about the duction in occupied China has lately slowed down. 
Japanese Navy. Planes, radars and guns and tanks do not take huge quantities of Finally, it is argued, on the day that Japanese industry can be bombed from 


Rubber boot factory, like most older Jap salitime Bench work is an extensive practice in 
production, a relic of Japan's industrial adolescence in the rs of the 20th Century. shop. These semiskilled boys work incredi 


all Japanese factories, like this electric-light bulb 
le hours at infinitesimal wages with slow patience. 
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igo 


Tin mine in Mal 


‘Japan, once seriow 


once t 
ly short 


reservoir of Britain and the U.S., now produces only for Japan. 


this metal, now has a corner on two-thirds of the world’s tin. 


B U Ti HAS A GIANT’S 


Indies Oil, cracked here at Standard Oil's plant at Pal 
barrels a year, more than enough for Japan. Japs say the 


mbang, Sumatra, is about 60,000,000 
have subotaged wells working again, 


WEALTH OF RESOURCES 


swer to that i 
in indi 


that Japanese industry is relatively di 
dual homes for factory assembly 
Japan may be an industrial pipsqueak but it has the richest empire in natural 
resources, Most of it has been acquired since Pearl Harbor. The beauty of it is that 
empire has virtually every down to antimony, cobalt and chro: 
It includes near-monopolies of the supply of tin (65%) and rubber (85%) 


mad 


factories. The estimated production is more than 750,000 tons a year, but we sink that much. 


invasion of Burma From bei 
nation, Japan has become in a year and a half the world’s great “hav 
One possible hitch is shipping shortage: 6,000,000 tons to bring home a load of 
bacon that requires at least 20,000,000 tons, Japan can build perhaps 750,000 tons a 
, less than we can sink a year, But it is building coastal railways in China, using 
its big 


g fle 


for short hauls and turning out cheap wood and concrete ships. 


Chinese junks and Japanese fishing fleet of 65,000 boats help out on coast hauls and patrol 
work. These supplement an ocean-going merchant flect of somewhat less than 6,000,000 tons. 
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HOW STRONG IS JAPAN? _conjines) . 
y% aes 


Engineering students work at night classes to make up Japan's shortage of trained techni- 
hese youths do not wear glasses, but most of them soon will. Able young men nev 


better opportunities than in Japan tod 
hen its engineers will 1 


hold onto what 


age the technical digestion of its huge new resources. 


JAPAN LACKS SKILLED WORKERS AND TECHNICIANS 


he complicate 
and Japan has never before f. 


modern world is run by manifold skills, know-how and experience, 
d the problem of running a whole industrial sy 
It has never before refined more than tiny quantities of an 

chromium, tungsten, and lead. It has never before undertaken the whole- 
sale fabrication of these me 
machines and w 
set up the factorie: 


Is into alloys and into all the precise parts of modern 
ven though it has the raw materials and may be 
not the skilled operators to plan and manage and man all 


Women silk-reelers, as well as many light industry workers, have been transferred to heavy 


producing for war. But Ja workers even of these girls’ ill, 


of them. Indeed, some foreigners have claimed that they 
teach Japanese to operate a machine at a st 
On the other hand, there is too much evidence that the Japanese can do pret 
nearly everything the white man can. What they are doing about getting skilled 
manpower is shown in the pictures of apprentice schools above and below. 
‘There is said to be an actual shortage of manpower in Japan itself. There are now 
about 10,000,000 factory workers, mostly in heavy industry, but their efficie 


found it most d 
dy level of performance 


has 


They were dancing 
working busily 


when the Japs came, but the brown masses of Asia will shortly be 
backed Balinese are far from stupid. They are very dex 


BUT IT HAS A HUGE POOL OF SUBJECT LABOR 


eted to new low: 
worker 


tandard of living has plu ‘Though suppos 
‘al nation, more than hal are today off the farm, 
workers, it was claimed, would panic at the first bombing of Japan's fac- 
tories. But over the years they have grown accustomed to shock and disaster and 
their newer buildings are designed against catastrophe. Modern areas of their big 
It with fire lane 
however, is the one thing Japan does not need. It has in the conquered 


dropped as the s 
to be an agricult 


2 Padi 
Tin workers at the Malo; 


nese. Ci 


Chinese and Java~ 


have been abolished. 


n smelters at Penang and off Singapore are most! 
hey goon working them. ‘Their new union 


areas of Asia and the islands some 400,000,000 people. And it has no qualms about 
using them, as the British have toward the 390,000,000 people of India. Japan's 
subject peoples have the wonderful habit of submissiveness. Most of the Asiatic: 
will work hard, long and cheaply, without strikes or sabotage. Half a million of them 
are already said to be under arms, policing the new Japanese Empire, saving Jap 
divisions. The most valuable of these workers are the on 


white man to operate the mines and refineries and factories of the conquered areas. 


stars mark them as prisoners, build a road in China under supervision of Jap 
soldier (left). Chinese are by far the most intelligent and industrious labor Japan has gotten, 
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HOW STRONG IS JAPAN 


A continued 


Comical as the Seven Dwarfs, the Japanese Army looks bad e 


its leggings are sloppily wound, its shoes a 


en in victory. Its p 
scuffed, its buttons dull, its pockets stuffed, its 


\ 
3 


=< er 


‘This marching outfit, after vi 
of drunks and footpads. Su 


rifles battered, 
pompou: 


troops were responsible for the rape of Nanking, 


JAPAN’S ne LOOKS SLOPPY, DIRTY AND STUPID 


he uppearance of the Japanese 
the index of discipline, that it i 


ina and the Sout 
far from the hot baths and neatness of the homeland, the Jap Army did show signs of 
demorulization. ‘The dust, the vast spaces, the extremes of heat and cold, the out- 
landish foods, cholera and dysentery, were things the Japs are trained to take in 
short doses but not in long. Furthermore, the Japs are weak in technical opera- 
tions, such as marksmanship, and base their tactics primarily on the infantryt 


insist on neatness a 


nd cleanliness. One of the men is a superior private (lire stars on coat). 


92 


But on closer inspi the Japanese Army is one of the most extraordinary 
fighting instruments in the world. It is just about the best disciplined, best ind 
trinated, most loyal and fanatic in the world. It is so disciplined that it has no need 
of “spit and polish” and serious disciplinary offenses are almost unheard of. \ Jap 
officer will call a soldier a baka (fool) or slap him with a saber. But the terrible 
punishment in the Jap Army is to threaten to write the soldier's parents about 
his misdeeds, The appearance of sloppiness comes from the Japanese belief that it 


‘Stupidity shines from the face of this little Japanese private. § 
nk beyond the point immediately ahead or g1 


me say that the Japs eannot 
sp how other kinds of people think and fea. 


Faithfulness unto death is the religion of the Japanese Army, as these Japs demonstrated in the 


tialed if recaptured and also expected to commit hara-kiri, Being captured unconscious is no 
battle of the Tenaru River on Guadaleanal. Any soldier who surrendered would be courtmar- 


worthy excuse, Soldiers often conduct their own funerals before they leave Japan for the front, 


BUT IT IS INTELLIGENT, UNITED, FAITHFUL 


and talk him over. The officer is thereafter his “father,” the N. C. 0, his “mother 
soldier pays social calls on his officers, who work even harder than he.These of 
ith the traditions of Japan’s warrior samurai, are mostly from the peasantr; 


money (privates get $1.26 a month, generals $126. 
spend that tiny pay at the canteen. A soldier's pay is an honor, not a wai 
soldier knows Emperor Meiji’s rescript of 1883 on being “loyal, obedient, courageous, lower middle 


‘lass, rather than the four great clans of Choshu, Satsuma, Hizen and 
honorable and frugal,” and he must think about it for ten minutes every day. The 


‘Tosa, for promotion is on merit. 
his amazing army has no order for “retreat.” 4 General W. E. Ly: 
ips do not leave any place they hold. They don’ vay. You just kill them. 


Japi oy taki Training from youth is given to Jap officers. Only one in 60 candidates could get into military 
avote. Each states a moderate opinion weighted by rank, then all agree on in-between course. _ prep schools. Education is intensive. Even the ranks are entirely literate in the Jap Army. 
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fish for an diplomatic costume of top hat and cutaway. They slavishly patch the new onto the old, 


onalism. y 
without modifying either. No one at this party feels foolish, for the others are doing it, too. 


Imitation of the West is here fantastically combined with Japanese tradit 
the Emperor's carp at an ancient annual ceremony, these Japanese bigwigs wea 


JAPANESE ARE IMITATIVE AND TRADITIONAL 


since forgotten it. It derives from Zen Buddhism and represents a contemplati 
lishing small things. The is fully as elaborate as a college 
iation. Japanese life is full of similar nor 
ted, quite recently. Until 1868, the Emperors of 
hat the Emper- 
implacable fury the whites from whom they got it. or ty religion 

‘The asinine tea ceremony (below) was evolved from the Chinese who have long of Shintoism was restored 200 years ago with much argument. In 1867, the great 


he “borrowings” of Japan are probably the all-time high for cultural robbery. 
t old Japan came from China. In new Japan, the ma- philosophy 
ilroads and navy British, the constitution and civil code fraternity 

what they have borrowed they apply with fanatical posses- But one thing has been inv 
had invented it, And, ungratefully, they hate and resent with Japan were obscure and unimportant. People had almost forgott 
supposed to be the Son of Heaven, Many doubted his di 


se. 


Geisha, whose customers are now taxed 200%, are the only people in Japan to whom a Jap iON is the one rigidly prescribed for a Japanese guest who wi 
ever speaks as much as 80% of what he means, Japs are eternally suspicious of one another. _the floral decorations of her hostess during the elaborately evolved Japanese tea ceremony. 
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Worship of the Emperor ns a god on earth is an article of utter and universal fai 
‘The Emperor is the simultancous head of family, Army, State and of the whole population of 


ier 


orld, living and dead. These soldiers outside the Imperial palace are worshiping him as all 
of these at once. This is a powerful unifying force and the key pin in Japan's strange system, 


BU T unten BY EMPEROR WORSHIP AND HATE 


races must ultimately come home to the Emperor. Silly as this is, 
the Japanese of today believe in it. Those few who may not have are now dead or 


clansmen overthrew the Shoguns (military dictators) and took charge of Japan as 
a group headed by the “restored” Emperor Meiji. ‘They then proceeded to sell the 
Japanese people on the super-divinity of the Emperor as the sole source of power. 

‘The Emperor is therefore a quite new and original invention and Emperor-wor- 
shiping Japan is a new nation, hardly 73 years old. Separate lines of power go from 
the Emperor to the Cabinet, to the Army, to the Navy, to the Imperial Household. 
According to this invention, Japan’s Yamato race is the mother race of the whole 


‘The Emperor Meiji, shown with his wife, daughter and insane son and successor, was restored 
in 1868 by the two great Japanese clans, who then imposed the dogma of Emperor worship. 


world and oth 
silent. And Emperor worship unites Japan as no other nation in history has ever bee 

Furthermore, Japan’s inventive abilities do appear when something is needed. Ja- 
pan has notably produced the Toyoda loom, Tokuma boiler, Vitamin B, magnetic 
steel, one of the world’s fastest trains and a superb light machine gun, a nade 
thrower, Nissan car and, finally, it has the use of German patents and technicians. 


AJap’s ancestors always watch him, making him very self-conscious. Rather than do anything 
to displease them, a soldier would be better off dead, becoming an ancestor and a god himself, 
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Rig 


rmy between the Kodo-ha (extremists) and the 


Idings and assassinated a moderate inspector general of the Army and 
in February 1996, when 22 officers and 1,400 


The Army radicals were slapped down, but promptly started China w 


yall hum 


ople ought to revolt. war at small cost, there were Rice Riots in 1918 and officers for a while did not wear 
but it does not now see: 


. They prod their uniforms in public. There were reported Rice Riots again in 1940, Furthermore, 
other people on earth, ‘The sacrifices of the Germans or e yy cliques. The worst 
ne heside the war sac 


the Russians are pic 
of the Japanese civilians. War fatigue is traditio 
Japan, Disgust of a foreign invasion in 1592 is recalled by the “Ear Moun 
oto, where the pickled ears of 38,000 Kore 
forgot about external war for almost exactly 


ns are buried, and after that Japan pose this war. 
years. Even though it won the last ‘The Army 


s the people and it is hard to imagine their turning against it. At ma- 


Ashes of dead soldiers, beginning in Manchukuo in 1931, are still pouring into Japan in increas- 
ing quantities. Jap dead now total about 1,000,000, 85% of the normal death rate for one ) 
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Conscripted soldiers get a big send-ot 
tional Women’s Association arranges cel 


names are written on the banners, and the Na- 
bration. This is a cheap form of morale-building 


BUT tne JAP ARMY 


neuvers school children come out on the field and gather around the artillery pieces. 
‘The smartest children try to win their way into the military academies. Since the 
clan leadership faded out in the 1920's and commoners tool the 
Army, the Army is a symbol of social equality. Tt is, in fact, the revolutio 
8,500,000 poor boys are trained in soldiering before they reach the Arm; 
is singularly appealing to the Japanese who in all things like to move as a pack, 
as a swarm of bees, not to stand alone or to express a personal opinion, 


Civilian asceticism saves everything for Army and Navy. Civilian uses wood, paper, clay, 
rice, straw and silk—no metal, no rubber, no woolen. He ate little, now eats a third of that. 


ys in which the Arm 
e people are the Army; the Army is the peopl 


IS A PEOPLE’S ARMY 


And the Army is, in its way, admirable. Its off 


are generally ascetic and above 


graft, as opposed to the business-bought politicians, It is pure-minded, No pin-up girls 
nartialed. 


are permitted in barracks. A colonel who visited a brothel may be court 

It is clean. Men bathe daily. It is unostentatious, The War Ministry rema 
old, dingy building. Retired generals live humbly. ‘There 
of the same regiment do not meet one another. The only catch is that officers do 
not take courses in international polities and law, foreign government or economics, 


Military virtues are taught Japanese boys, in this case by the famous Tokyo statue of three 
soldiers who carried a land torpedo forward into the Chinese wire and blew themselves up. 
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HOW STRONG IS JAPAN? (continues 


JAPAN IS MOBILIZED FORA HUNDRED- YEAR WAR 


D\ mane rael 


Were, EPENAD 


BUT IT CAN BE BEATEN IN NEXT FIVE YEARS 


n Ordinance Law 
ne who trie: 


PT BOATS ARE PUT TOGETHER AT_TOP SPEED IN THE DIN OF THE HIGGINS PLANT 


HIGGINS LANDING BOATS AND TANK LIGHTERS WERE AMONG THOSE CARRYING U. 5. TROOPS 


WA. HIGGINS AND HIS WONDERFUL BOATS 


A fabulous war tycoon boasts that if the world were Communist ‘I het you I'd be a commissar in 60 days” 


hen the Allied forces invaded North Africa and 

Sicily, they depended almost entirely upon fast, 
specially designed, U.S.-built landing boats and 
barges to put soldiers, tanks and artillery ashore. 
When the main Fortress Europe is successfully 
breached, these craft will spearhead the assault, 
The man who perhaps has contributed most to 
their development and construction is Andrew 
Jackson Higgins of New Orleans, whose fame as a 
boatbuilder is still hardly matched by his fame as 
a man of action. 

There is an old axiom which urges Americans to 
live so tha they can look any man in the face and 
tell him to go to hell. Higgins not only lives so 
that he can look any man in the eye and tell him 
to go to hell, but frequently looks into the eye of a 
man he doesn’t like and calls him a son-of-a-so- 
and-so. Among the recipients of such compli- 
ments have been some of the nation’s more promi- 
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nent businessmen and officers high in the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission. War orders have 
elevated Higgins from a comparatively small boat- 
builder to an industrialist with an annual volume 
of more than $120,000,000, but he resembles the 
conventional captain of industry about as much as 
a Commando resembles a desk sergeant. 

In his leaner days, when Higgins personally 
supervised all phases of his business, a sign in his 
plant said: “Anybody caught stealing tools out of 
this yard won't get fired—he'll go to the hospital 
... A.J. H.” Though Higgins has gained weight, 
he still has the aggressive self-confidence of a 
heavyweight champion, able and eager to toss 
everybody on his ear. His bearing is regal, his 
gaze sharp and steady, and he can dominate any 
conference or mecting he attends. “You're the 
only man I've ever met,” President Roosevelt is 
said to have told him, “‘who has done all the 


talking.” Higgins’ rich, plangent bass is a vital 
part of his presence, He has an immense stock of 
stories, ranging from somewhat above to far be« 
low the border line, which he retails at great 
length and with enormous relish, smacking his 
lips and rubbing his hands as he deftly and tender- 
ly taps in detail after detail. He is often in espe- 
cially good form at the dinner table, when he 
generally plays host to at least a score of people, 
including Navy officers of all the United Nations, 
writers, politicians, and his four sons and two 
daughters and their families, At such times his 
florid countenance seems to be redder than usual, 
the creases under his blue eyes all but close in on 
them, and his majestic laughter booms like thun- 
der in the mountains 

Higgins has the characteristic bluntness of the 
old-time American frontiersman. His profanity, 
which when called into play flows as naturally as 


AND EQUIPMENT ASHORE NEAR GELA, IN THE INVASION OF SICILY. WITH LOSS OF FEW Lives 


water from a spring, is famous for its opulence and 
volume. He has a gift for coming to the point at 
once, for reducing every proposition to its lowest 
common denominator. He also has a gift for ex- 
pressing himself in extravagant, often unprintable, 
figures of speech. He takes a drink, preferably ripe 
bourbon, whenever he wants one. ““I only drink 
when I'm working," he has said. Since he works 
most of the time, he keeps several bottles of Old 
Taylor in a cabinet near his desk 

Higgins claims to be the world’s largest boat 
manufacturer, which scems open to some qualifi- 
cation, but he certainly comes close to being the 


world’s most important motor-boat manufacturer. 
All U. S. landing boats and tank lighters, even 
those built by Higgins’ competitors, are made to 
Higgins’ basic designs which he developed before 
the war. He makes combat, antisub, and PT boats, 
and is now working on an aircraft contract bigger 
than the rest of his business taken together; but 
his most numerous and notable products so far 
have been landing boats. Some are troop carriers 
that can land some 30 men dry-shod; others are 
lighters for transporting tanks, trucks and big 
guns, equipped with bows that fall and become 
ramps for the landing vehicles. Higgins is proud 
of a wire from General Eisenhower last fall: “On 
this Thanksgiving Day, let us thank God for Hig- 
gins Industries’ labor and management, which has 


given us landing boats with which to conduct our 
North African campaign. More power to you." 
Last January the U. S. Army gave him an order for 
100 Shallow-draft steel cargo ships nearly 200 fe. 
long, or about half the length of a 10,000-ton 
freighter, 


Assembly-line boat building 


ting an experiment made by Henry Ford 
with his Eagle boats in World War I, Higgins has 
been turning out his boats on assembly lines. His 
two main boatbuilding factories, one located near 


City Park and the other on the Industrial Canal in 
New Orleans, were erected not with Government 
but with Higgins money and are homely struc- 


tures with hardly a square foot of space to spare. 
Bur the activity inside them has moved competent 
judges to high praise. “You are taking your 
place,” said Maritime Commissioner John Car- 
mody in a typical tribute, ““beside the great pro- 
duction geniuses of modern times.”” 

Higgins’ plane layout and production technique 
are engineered carefully. He has what he calls a 
thermometer, or materials control system, for in- 
suring delivery of materials before they begin to 
run low. These are not so novel, however, as to 
account for the acclaim he receives. The significant 
fact about Higgins’ operation is that he knows 


‘A. 4. HIGGINS: “I OPERATE IN A BIG WAY AND DON'T GIVE A DAMN ABOUT MONEY" 


how to get his men to do what he wants them to 
do. 

His workers admire him personally, they hang 
on his words, and they understand his blunt frank- 
ness. The A.F.L. local union, which has had a 
closed shop in Higgins’ plants for a long time, is 
very loyal to him. It has gone to bat for him when 
he has had run-ins with Government agencies, 
and has repeatedly pledged itself to a policy of full 
cooperation. When Higgins signed up with his 
men he made no bones about his motives. He re- 
minded them about the story of the cowboys who 
hated to cook. These cowboys drew lots to see 
who would get the job and agreed that the first 
one to complain would succeed the incumbent. 
The man who drew the short straw was as re- 
sourceful as he was unlucky. He placed a huge 
crusty cowpie on the table. One of the hands 
grabbed an enormous slice and scuffed it into his 
mouth. “Holy so and so!” he spluttered. “This is 
the damnedest—but, boy, do I Jove ic!" Without a 
pause, Higgins concluded: “And that, you so- 
and-so's, ishow I Jove you.” It is apparently for this 
kind of talk, contrasting violently with the soul 
butter usually accompanying union agreements, 
that the men love Higgins. Whenever a dispute 
arises, Higgins still gets together with union 
representatives and thrashes it out in a soundproof 
room. 
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“T bring out the best in them,” Higgins has re- 
marked. He persuades his men to contribute lavishly 
to anything he endorses. When he gave a pay increase 
of 12.5% in August 1942, he suggested strongly that 
the increase go into war bonds. The resultant bond 
subscription, he says, amounted to 15% of the payroll. 
Another time he told them: “It’s not enough to give 
“em boats, give ‘em blood.” He boasts that the aver- 
age per-capita blood contribution of Higgins Indus- 
tries Inc, is more than that of the rest of the city. Hig- 
gins is ac least equally effective in getting production 
out of his men. Signs and posters everywhere re- 
flect the spirit of the plants. ‘’The guy who relaxes," 
says acommon motto, “is helping the Axis."* One jingle 
admonishes: 

The Lord gave us two ends to use 
One to think with and one to sit with 
The war depends on which we choose 
Heads we win, tails we lose 

Well aware of his hold on his employes, Higgins has 
rigged up a loudspeaker system so he can discourse to 
them from his office in the City Park plant as the 
spirit moves him. When he wants to whip them into a 
lather of activity for some special job, he appears per- 
sonally. Testifying before the Truman Committee, he 
gave a vivid picture of how he does it: ‘The labor 
bands get up and play a few stirring pieces, including 
the Star-Spangled Banner, and somebody gets up and 
makes a speech. When the tears are running down 
their eyes, then I have the silver-tongued labor leader 
tell them what's expected of them. I ask them how 
they are going to do it and so on, and we get along 
fine.”” 

In his turn, Higgins has become a distinctly vocal 
champion of labor's rights. He was criticized by many 
Southern businessmen for attending the “radical” 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare in Nashville, 
in April 1942, where he made a short speech on the 
rights of Negroes. He has said he would hire Negroes 
at equal pay up to their percentage of population, 
which is neither an old nor a new Southern custom. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who was there, termed him one of the 
most enlightened of businessmen. The next issue of 
Eureka, Higgins’ house organ, printed a picture of Mrs. 


Newest Higgins craft is chis small cargo ship, ~ Motor torp 


half the length of a 10,000-ton Liberty ship. 


pedo tubes and travels 50 knots. 


Roosevelt and Higgins on the front cover. "Two 
friends of labor,” reads the caption. When President 
Roosevelt made his secret swing around the country 
last fall, his only New Orleans stop was at Higgins 
City Park plant. Shortly afterward Higgins was 
awarded a contract for 1,200 plywood planes, More 
recently he has declared himself in favor of a fourth 
term. 

Arranging these events in the above sequence, Hig- 
gins’ critics and enemies see in them the rankest kind 
of opportunism, Higgins has remarked that if oppor- 
tunism consists in not breaking your head against a 
stone wall, why then he probably is opportunistic 
This attitude, morcover, docs not seem confined to 
labor. He seems genuinely convinced that business- 
men must reconcile themselves either to more gover 
ment or to accept greater responsibility for maint 
ing employment, “Anybody who has the luck ot 
duty of administering an organization needing capital 
and employing large numbers of men had better get 
a new concept of his responsibility. ... We can't be 
ruled by the profit motive, .. . Thete’s too much talk 
about a balanced budget; what we need is a balanced 
economy... . And the day will come when people 
will be paid to get an education—and that would be 
a damn good investment, That last one outdoes Henty 
Wallace, ch?” 

Higgins does not scem to regard communism with 
unqualified horror. “If everything in this country 
went pssst,” he remarks, “I bet you I'd be a comm 
of some damn thing in 60 days. I'd join ‘em. If I work 
harder and worry more, I'm entitled to a better habica- 
tion and I'm going to get it. 

Higgins has colossal vision and imagination, and is 
almost passionately prejudiced in favor of ideas of all 
kinds. He now employs more than a hundred scientists 
and engineers, whom he calls “'my geniuses," wor! 
on everything from water purifiers to helicopter 
Even more perhaps then Henry Kaiser, he will take a 
chance on practically anybody with a plausible ide 
His stable includes recent graduates of technical 
schools, inventors of national repute, and long shots 
picked up here and there, He quarters most of them in 
old mansions he bought or leased especially for che 


wurpose. 
Though Higgins docs not deny the importance of 
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Tank lighter carrics a truck or tank right up co 
the beach, then drops grating to make ramp. 
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HIGGINS (continued) 


pure research extending over years, his own taste runs to researching 
things quickly, taking all possible shore-cuts, and thinking about 
them afterward. He told the Truman Committee that he got young 
university graduates to “puton hickory shirts and get out in the plant 
and learn a craft," that he did not have excessive man-hours wasted 
ondrafting boards, and that hesent the white-collarengineers to make 
fancy drawings after the engineers on the job have built a device. 
When he wants developments in a hurry, he calls a group into his 
office, fires questions at them, taunts them with their stupidity, 
pushes them into arguments, swears at them paternally, and gradually 
gets them functioning at 200 miles an hour. Of one such session, 
closing with a solution at 3:30 a.st., Higgins says: "A big concern 
would think it was a r4-month job. In nine days we had it in an 
engine in a boat and it was wonderful.” 

Higgins’ geniuses are already responsible for a number of apparent 
ly valuable developments. One is a ship-to-shore telephone system. 
Another is a smoke generator operating independently of a boat's en- 
gines, yet capable of laying down a screen several miles long. Another 
is a r-hp pump the size of a large grapefruit, yet able to pass almost 
200 gallons a minute, Still another is a semiautomatic clutch and 
reverse-gear mechanism, enabling a boat operator to handle the 
clutch, reverse gear, spark and throttle by asingle lever. 

Many people are puzzled by the fact that a man of Higgins’ drive 
and imagination did not amount to more before the war. If he has 
so much vision, where was it then? Is he one of these entrepreneurs 
who flourish only in the hothouse of wartime demand? 

For one thing, Higgins was doing fairly well before the war, 
which came along just as he was preparing to branch out in a big 
way. For another, great rewards do not necessarily breathe on the 
neck of great merit, especially when that merit is concentrated in 
certain aptitudes and is accompanied by an almost contumacious 
independence. Higgins can take advice, but would find it almost 
impossible to take orders. 

The exact outlines of Higgins’ romantic life story are somewhat 
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Higgins’ house on New Orleans’ Prytania Street in the Garden District is big, com- 
Sortable and unostentatious, He has lived there for nine years, docs not want to move, 
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When the Maytag folks converted from Washers to War Work, 
they plunged right in, practically over night—to help end this war 
quickly! Today they’re producing thousands of precision parts for 
combat planes and tanks. Tomorrow—not too far off, we hope— 
when victory is ours, Maytag will be making washers again! 
In the meantime, let your Maytag dealer help you take good 
care of your present Maytag, with genuine Maytag parts and 
reliable repair service. 
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fuzzy. But two things seem almost certain: Higgins was interested 
in boats at a very early age, and he fought at the drop of a hat. 
Born 57 years ago in Columbus, Neb., he was raised in Omaha, 
where he says, “there were a lot of rivers and people were always 
running aground."’ Ic was the result of such an environment, Hig- 
gins seems to think, that young Higgins built a boat at the age of 
12. Part of his house, he recalls, had to be torn down to get the 
craft out. Higgins says he was thrown out of all the schools in 
Omaha for fighting and playing hooky. He did manage to finish 
three years at Creighton University, but left it to go into the lum- 
ber business. 

In 1906 he went South. For the next dozen or so years he scems to 
have been too busy with lumber to have much more than a nodding 
acquaintance with boats. Always the lone wolf, he worked for other 
men only long enough to learn the business or make a stake. About 
1910, at the age of 24, he moved from Mobile to New Orleans co 
manage a German firm of lumber importers for whom he traveled 
widely and with whom he soon fell out. Sometime after that he or- 
ganized his own Higgins Lumber & Export Co., to export Southern 
pine and cypress and to import Central American, African and Phil- 
ippine hardwoods. The exporting and importing was done in Hig- 
gins-owned schooners and brigantines, which at one time comprised 
one of the largest sailing fleets in the American registry. To service 
these ships, and to build tugs and barges to supplement them, he 
constructed a repair yard in New Orleans. 


The shallow-water boat 


At the same time he became interested in small boats again. He 
had picked up a large timber tract near Natchez at a bargain be~ 
cause it was covered by water too shallow to move logs by any 
known process of navigation. The solution was a cunnel-stern 
boat—one whose screw was recessed in a semitunnel in the bottom. 
It could navigate the shallowest and most difficult water, including 
weed-choked lakes and streams, without damaging or clogging its 
propeller. Higgins built one. It worked, but required about twice 
the normal amount of power because air was sucked into the semi~ 
tunnel and the propeller did not get a bite of solid water. To un- 
derstand the phenomenon better, Higgins took a correspondence 
school course in naval architecture, He built cunnel boats for him- 
self and other lumbermen, Gradually, as tonnage-starved tramp 
steamers began to muscle into the lumber business, which they had 
previously passed by, boatbuilding dominated both Higgins and his 
business. 

Higgins’ associates insist that he is a perfectionist. There scems 
no reason to doubt the statement, He became hipped on boats. 
Trying to make one with a draught of less than an inch, he even put 
shore wings on it. “"Do you know," Higgins says, beaming, “che 
damn thing flew.’” He solemaly tells reporters this incident gener 
ated his interest in aviation. 

He also was hipped on good workmanship. One day in 1928 he 
went out to find out why several recently delivered barges had not 
proved watertight He drove down to the yard and sized up his 
calking crew. Picking out the youngest member, a weak-kneed kid, 
he pulled him to one side and ferociously demanded to know who 
was laying down on the job. The kid confessed that a big Irishman 
in the crew was the culprit, The Irishman was four inches taller 


“Hit seems there was an Englishman,” Higgins starts off. A born actor, he loves to 
entertain his dinner guests with long, hilarious stories involving people with accents 
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Higgins tells a joke co Father Joseph Zuercher of Creighton University after get- 
ting an honorary degree, Asked later to repeat the joke, which caused jaws to drop 
when he told it, Higgins would only say, “It was too ripe for family publication.”" 


HIGGINS (continued) 


than Higgins. But Higgins, according to custom, invited the man 
into his office and closed the door. 

“I could hear them go bang, bang, bang," says one of Hig- 
gins’ assistants. “After a long while the door opened. Mr. Higgins 
stepped out a little mussed up. ‘Send for an ambulance,’ he 
said. I didn’t have to be told. Practice makes perfect. I had the am- 
bulance there already.” But the Irishman got his revenge. Next 
day the Irishman’s wife, an immense harridan more than equal to 
her spouse, charged in past the outer portal, lifted a huge umbrella, 
and in one terrific swipe broke it over Higgins’ head. Before he 
beguiled her into departing, he showed more marks of conflict 
than perhaps at any other time in his carcer. 

By 1930 Higgins was selling boats to lumbermen, fur farmers, 
bootleggers, Coast Guard men, and oil companies operating in the 
shallow bayous of the Louisiana Gulf Coast. The next year one of 
his boats, the Dixie Greyhound, broke the record for the 1,150 miles 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, making the trip in 72 hours. 


More speed maneuverability 


He spent the next several years in building and improving boats. 
He made an improved model with a stern tunnel and called it the 
Wonder Boat. He fitted it with a rounded bow, better known to 
naval architects as a ““pram"’ bow, and greatly increased its capacity 
to absorb shocks. Finally, about 1936, he either thought up or 
stumbled upon the design principle that made the tunnel-stern boat 
as fast as any other. One story says that Higgins was inspired by 
the belly contour of the sulfur-bottom (or blue) whale; another 
is that a workman accidentally disturbed a pattern and thus mal- 
formed the bottom, and that Higgins went ahead and built the boat 
on hunch. In any event, he incorporated a reverse curve on the bot- 
tom aft of amidships. The midships section itself he built in the 
shape of a V. This combination shot out the acrated water from 
the sides of the boat and left solid water in the semitunnel. Not 
only was speed practically doubled, but the solid water acted as 
a kind of rail, enabling the boat to be turned safely almost in its 
own length. So Higgins now had a shallow-water boat as fast and 
considerably more maneuverable than an ordinary boat. It could 
also jump spits, sand bars and logs, could rush up on a beach and, 
with only part of the propeller in water, back off and turn around 
before the next big wave broke. 

Higgins wanted to name it Eureka. The patent office objected 
on grounds that geographical names cannot be used as a trade 
mark, and two dozen or more U.S. towns are named Eureka. Un- 
daunted as usual, Higgins got his agents abroad to write to the 
State Department and complain that international trade depended 
upon the continued use of the name Eureka. The patent came 
through. 

The market for stanch Eureka-type boats, unlike that of many 
better-looking but less durable speed boats, was not concentrated 
more or less among the wealthy and semiwealthy. Oil companies 
bought them for exploration trips, and found them so good they 
sent them all over the world. The Department of Interior and the 
Coast Guard ordered them enthusiastically. The Biological Survey 
asked Higgins to build a boat that would travel 20 miles an hour in 
9 inches of water. “What do you think I am, a magician?" asked 
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Its pleasing flavor and 
refreshing tang have made 
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FOUNDED 1869 
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NICE WOMEN DO COLOR THEIR HAIR 


They rely on Clairol to get rid of every trace 
of gray hair. . . swiftly, secretly, beautifully! 


Remember when rouge spelled “hussy,” 
when lipstick meant “brazen,” when nail 
polish branded you common"? 

You may laugh at the thought, but you 
wouldn't have liked those artificial-looking 
cosmetics either! It took science to perfect 
modern make-up ... . just as it took science 
to develop a modern ‘method of hair beau- 
tiation through color. It’s the Clairol 
method—the one method that colors gray 
hair with refined tones so true and trans- 
parent they rival Nature’s own! 

Hundreds of thousands have discovered 
this dignified way to conceal drab, unat- 
tractive gray hair. . . “naturally, with 
Clairol,” the original shampoo tint. 

Why don’t you? 

CLAIROL 15 QUICK—It cleanses, conditions, 
and permanently colors every trace of gray 


hair, in one simple application. Takes little 
longer than ordinary shampoos. 

CLAIROL 15 DEPENDABLE —Each of Clairo!'s 
23 natural-looking shades is laboratory- 


controlled, produced unde 
of skilled’ specialists. Clai 
uniform, always assuring a 
‘The right color for 
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CLAIROL KEEPS YOUR SECRET— because it 
completely avoids that “tattletale,” brassy, 
ugly look of old-fashioned dyes. NO 
OTHER PRODUCT gives such natural- 
looking results. 

Refuse substitutes that can’t give you 
Clairol's beautiful results. Better Beauty 
Shops feature genuine Clairol. A Clairol 
treatment costs you no more! 


FREES) scgec tor th poorkan 


CLAIROL INC., DEPT. Lil, P.O. BOX 1435 
STAMFORO, CONN. 


CCoution: Use only 9+ divecied cn the abel 


HIGGINS (continued) 


Higgins. But he couldn't resist the challenge, and today he shows 
people moving pictures of such a boat speeding between two men 
standing in water that hardly covers their ankles, or skimming over 
vegetation so dense a man can almost walk on it. 

Typically, Higgins began to think of applications that more cau- 
tious men might have smiled at. He reasoned that his shallow-water 
boats were making docks and harbor terminals obsolete, and en- 
visioned giant Higgins-type boats setting out and picking up cargo 
at any inlet along a coast. But he decided his best immediate bet 
lay in promoting small Higgins boats for river transportation in 
countries whose other facilities were undeveloped. He approached 
backward nations all over the world, particularly in Asia and South 
America, with plans for Higgins’ transportation systems employing 
Higgins-type boats in both passenger and freight service. In some 
cases he proposed amphibians for freight, but generally he suggested 
Higgins lighters to ferry loaded trucks up- and downstream. 

The war temporarily suspended the installation of such projects, 
but it more than compensated for their loss by creating a need for 
landing boats, for which the Eureka principle was perfection itself. 
Higgins was selling them abroad, along with PT boats, as carly 
1937. He likes to point out that it took the British three day 
evacuate 300,000 troops from Dunkirk with 600 small private boats 
frantically assembled for the occasion, With the same number of 
Higgins landing boats, the company says, the job could have been 
done in 15 hours. 

However obvious the merits of his boats, Higgins drummed them 
up as if he had to sell them to a completely skeptical world, He was 
confident that the nation would need more of them than anyone 
thought likely, and he did the nation what he regarded as a favor 
by erecting boat factories faster than he got boat orders. "All chese 
plants," he informed the Truman Committee, “were buile at our 
own expense without request and in some cases against the wish of 
the Government department." His critics regard this as an example 
of the man's deplorable audacity—of how he practically forced his 
boats on the Navy. This viewpoint must be tempered by the fact 


to 


HIGGINS PLAYS POOL WITH SON FRANK. LOOKING ON ARE MRS. HIGGINS SR. 


that the U.S. is lucky he did. Journeying to Washington for orders, 
he told the Navy's Bureau of Ships that its own tank lighter design 
was bad. “This boat stinks—A. J. H.,"" he wrote across the blue- 
prints, There followed a long series of “negotiations.” The Navy's 
Bureau of Ships tried to push its own design, and Higgins looked 
all concerned in the eye and told them off. The eventual outcome 
was very embarrassing to the Bureau. It finally had to accept 
Higgins’ designs as basic for all landing boats and lighters, and 
was severely criticized for its stalling by the Truman Committee. 

Shortly after this victory, Higgins got a $385,000,000 contract 
for 200 or more Liberty ships, the largest order ever placed by the 
Maritime Commission. He aimed to build them on a revolutionary 
production line modeled after his boat assembly line. He said he 
would complete a ship in five days, against 150 days or so in or- 
dinary shipyards, and would reduce man-hours to less than 300,000, 
against 500,000 or more in most yards. He planned to construct 
them at the rate of more than 300 a year. “This thing has been 
most carefully engineered," he remarked about his production sys- 
tem, “Ic is so sensitive that if a moving-picture actress walks through 
the plant, production drops down.” He insisted his man-hour esti- 
mates were modest. “Suppose we are just wasteful," he said sar- 
castically, “we have a lot of political friends; we wane to put a few 
stooges on the payroll; so we will say, in round figures, 300,000 
man-hours."” 

Last summer, a few months after it was awarded, the contract was 
canceled, The Maritime Commission said there was not enough 
steel. Shocked but not stunned, Higgins raised more hell than he 
probably ever had before. He denounced the cancellation as having 
been inspired by Eastern capitalists who feared his postwar com- 
petition. He denounced the Maritime Commission, collectively and 
individually, in terms unprintable, He denounced the District of 
Columbia as the District of Confusion, and the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, which unlike the A.F.L. did not go to bat for 
him, as the Assassination of Commerce. He said the most critical 
shortage in Washington was in common sense. He succeeded in start- 
ing several investigations, including one by the Truman Commitee, 
which perhaps significanely has refrained from publishing its findings. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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SAFELY STOPS under-arm perspiration 1 to 3 
days. No moisture stains on dresses. 

SAFELY STOPS under-arm perspiration odor 
1 to 3 days. 24% more effective than other 
deodorant creams tested.* 

SAVES CLOTHES. Prevents clothes-stains, 
clothes-rot due to under-arm perspiration, 
ANTISEPTIC. Pure. Soothing. Not irritating 
to normal skin. Safe to use every day. 
WORKS FAST. Disappears from sight. Not 
greasy, not sticky. No need to rinse off. Dab 
on... dress... dash! 
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A Pledge 


to Every Fighting Man from 
Every RONSON Plant 


IODAY, RONSON plants in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Canada and 

England are turning out matériel vital to the war effort. They are 
also making the world-famous RONSON Lighter. While your dealer 
may still have a few RONSONS in stock, every one now being made 
must, by government decree, go to the armed forces. 


RONSONS are acting as guiding beacons for men lost in the jungle— 
as rescue flares for those adrift on the seas—as light-ups for those all- 
important smokes. RONSONS are truly “in the service” the world over 
—vital equipment for our fighting men. 

OUR PLEDGE ...To our fighting men, the RONSON plants 

pledge the continued speedy production of their war output 

..on schedule and with the craftsmanship, dependability 

and perfection long associated with the name RONSON. 
IMPORTANT—Don't blame your dealer if he has no RONSONS left. They'll 
be back with Victory. In the meantime, keep your present lighter (any make) 
in good working order by using RONSON ‘Flints', Wicks and RONSONOL 
(Fuel). If your RONSON (pocket or table model) needs attention, for servicing 
at minimum cost, send it to RONSON, Service Department, Newark 2, N. J. 


RONSON 
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HIGGINS (continued) 


Official Washington agreed something had to be done. “‘I want 
to see Mr. Higgins brought into the war effort in a big way," said 
Donald Nelson. After President Roosevelt visited his plant last fall, 
Roosevelt ordered something to be done. Higgins had been planni 
for a long while to get into aircraft, and numbered among his ge 
uses experts like Harry Atwood, who has developed a new woven 
plywood for him. He also numbers among his geniuses Giuseppi 
Bellanca (aircraft) and Eneas Bossi (helicopter). After a hard fight 
with the plywood industry, the War Production Board had allowed 
him to build his own plywood factory in New Orleans. Sothe Army, 
which had considered Henry Kaiser for the job, awarded a contract 
for 1,200 Curtiss C-76 (Caravan) plywood cargo planes to Higgir 
He formed a new corporation, Higgins Aircraft Corp., which ope 
ates a Government-owned plant now being erected at Micheaud, a 
few miles northeast of town on the site of the proposed Liberty ship 
yard, Since it is about 5 feet higher than New Orleans proper, Hig- 
gins calls it Higgins Heights. The plant will be run jointly by Colo- 
nel John Jouett, ex-president of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Higgins’ son Frank, Last week the Army cancelled che 
C-76 contract but gave Higgins another equivalent contract for all- 
metal C-46 (Commando) planes. So Higgins feels better about hay- 
ing lost the Liberty ship contract. “Some companies carry all cheir 
eggs in one basket,” he has remarked. “I certainly wouldn't want 
a Liberty ship for the basket after the war.”” 

Higgins plans to carry his eggs in a good many baskets. “The sad 
state of war has made it my duty to build,” he says, almost as if he 
had done it reluctantly, “It is my obligation and particular pleasure 
to see that these vast plants do not become barracks for bats after 
the war.” He plans, of course, to sell hundreds of boats abroad, in 
connection with his Higgins” transportation systems. He is even 
now negotiating a corporation to be owned jointly by Higgins In- 
dustries Inc. and the Chinese Government. It would help supply 
China during the war, and develop her waterways after the war 

Higgins also talks of prefabricated houses, furniture, helicopters 
engines, packaged power, flying-wing-type planes and apparently 
almost anything that occurs to him. He thinks we not only should 
build a new system of highways, but should give our railroads away 
and construct a complete network on a wider gauge. Aside from a 
dominant interest in planes, he is indiscriminately enthusiastic. 
“T'm in the market for ideas,"” he says. “Everything I do is of a per- 
manent nature," 

In April 1942.4 reporter from the Miami News journeyed upto New 
Orleans and sent back a breathless account of what he had heard and 
seen at Higgins Industries Inc. “Why can’t Miami do it too?" asked 
the News indignantly. The next issue of Eureka reprinted the piece, 
recommending it to readers, and parenthetically answered the News's 
question, ‘There are duplicates of motor boats and ships,” it said, 
“put there are no duplicates of Andrew Jackson Higgins. When God 
made him, he threw the mold away." To which proposition both 
Higgins’ partisans and detractors would doubtless exclaim, ‘Praise 
the Lord,” 


instructor talks co sailors taking his two-week course in operation and 
servicing of amphibious craft. As patriotic, good-will gesture, Higgins gives course 
free to men selected from the Fleet, tops it off with a big free dinner at Hotel Roosevelr, 


TUBERCULOSIS_ 


A DANGEROUS SABOTEUR IN 1918 


But a Shackled Enemy Today — 


THANKS TO THE VIGILANCE OF PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICIALS 


N 1918, “TB” was an active enemy agent, taking a stealthy toll of 


Ameri 
production centers, together with extraordinary demands upon the energies 
of war workers, helped swell the tuberculosis death rate, 


’s war potential. Crowded living conditions around busy war To help prevent the spread of communicable disease, many health 
authorities now require—and many public spirited dairies provide— 
sealed protection of the pouring top of the milk bottle. Perhaps your 
dairy now uses the Sealright Sanitary Hood—a sterile-clean, tamper- 
proof paper closure which safeguards against 
contamination between the dairy and your table, 


‘Today we have wartime congestion on an even vaster scale than in 1918 


—America’s war machine whirls ata tempo undreamed of a genera- 
tion ago—but mortality from “T B” is a third of the 1918 rate! 


The S. S.S. insignia on the side pleats of the hood is the 
mark of Sealright Sanitary Service, which is also imprinted 
in the form of this emblem on Seairight containers, 


Sealright 


SANITARY PAPER 
: k MILK BOTTLE HOODS 
health officer makes him truly a key man in national plese chigre penciled stk sere 
defense. Give him your support—today more than Seaton Pacitic, Lip, Los ANGELES 
i z é %& BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *& 
ever, health is a priceless national asset. 


Vigilant public health officers have helped greatly to bring 
about this change. Diligent case finding—chest X-ray examina- 
tions—continuous education to help people recognize “TB” 
early —combating malnutrition — improvement of sanitary 
conditions—safeguarding distribution and handling of foods 
—tuberculin-testing of cattle and pasteurization of milk— 
these measures haye done much to check dread “TB”. 


In the present emergency, this activity of your public 
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BICYCLE PARTY LEAVES “FLAKHOUSE” (NICKNAMED BY AIRMEN) FOR PICNIC IN THE WOODS. JEEPS WILL FOLLOW WITH FOOD AND BEER, CUSHIONS AND BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Force Rest Flome 


U. S. fliers relax at British estate 


we 


Burmese maiden gets a light from Colonel Harold Smith 
of New York. The former owner imported Burmese pieces. 


the young people on these pages seem to be having 

an extraordinarily lazy, carefree time. They have 
earned it. They are officers of the U. S. Army's 8th 
Air Force who, during a week at one of the English 
rest homes maintained by the Service Command, try 
to forget enough of the strain and horror of bomb- 
ing missions over the Continent to go out and do 
it again. Each has 20 missions to his credit. Lieut. 
‘Max Judas of Elgin, Ill. (right, opposite) was reported 
missing on first raid after he left the home. ‘These 


Dinnertime is only full-dress occasion, when air medals 
and decorations appear. Diners are fined for talking shop. 


Mic) 2 Gd 


ee 


away 


pictures were taken by LIFE Photographer David 
Scherman at Stanbridge Earls, 1,000-year-old manor 
house owned by Walter Hutchinson, wealthy British 
publisher, who lives with his wife in a trailer on the 
estate. As for their guests, they are awakened at 8:30 
cach morning by a butler bearing a cup of tea. After 
breakfast they may 
quet or tennis, fish or skeet-shoot, or go bicycling with 
Red Cross hostesses. All of these men have the Air 
Medal, three have the D.F.C., one the Silver Star. 


Kay Dean, Red Cross hostess, of Hartford and Lieut. Roy- 
al Furman, adjutant, get set for evening croquet game. 
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How Nescafé 


conserves coffee 


Each pound of coffee used in the manufacture of Nescafé 
produces at least 20 more cups of the same strength than 
is produced by ordinary household methods. Here is why: 


1. Nestlé’s process extracts all the good from the coffee beans, 


2. Nescafé’s added carbohydrates" seal in” the flavor and aroma, 
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3. No waste! You make the exact amount you need. 


Almost all of today's Nescafé goes to our armed forces; but 
whether used on the home front or the fighting front ...it 
makes precious coffee go much further. | 
A Nestlé product, composed of equal parts of skillfully | 
brewed soluble coffee and added carbohydrates (dextrins, 
maltose and dextrose) added solely to protect the flavor. 


River Test (Izaak Walton) is well stocked. A 
La.; Captain Jim Bullock, Greensboro, N. 


are Lieut. Ed Brodnax, Batrop, 


, Wis, 


NESTLE'S MILK PRODUCTS, INC 


RENOWNED FOR QUALITY 
FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


Choose beautiful Art-Carved Rings, fine in design, 


set with selected diamonds. Created by Wood, maker is The Sir John Barleycorn, where pienickers stop for bitters, Many of 


of quality rings for nearly a hundred years...and fea. 
tured at leading jewelers...Send for your copies of "The 


Bride’s Silent Secretary” and “Diamond Ring Guide.” 


THE SYMBOL OF QUALITY— 1850-1943, 


J. R. WOOD & SONS, Inc. 
216 E. 45th Street, New York City 
~ Manufacturers and Diarwond Importers 


Buy War Bonds... Keep Them! 
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lisher Hutchinson (/eft) has the boys stop at trailer for drinks, He published 
British Mein Kampf, turned royalties over to the Red Cross and St. John’s Fund. 
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TO YOUR COUNTRY— BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


HONOURS OF 


it, 1882—Modder 
jt4—Aimne, 1914 


Sounp the world and back a 
Dewar's has won over sixty 
medals for excellence in Scotch 
Whisky. Today, Dewar's is proving 
it is well worthy of these citations. 
For toda: 
meddling with the superb quality 
of the Medal Scotch of the World, 


Picnickers relax after lunc sandwi kes, beer, beans, pickles, cheese and 
chocolate. In this forest King William Rufus was shot in hunting aceident in 1100, 


as always—there is no 


White Label 8 years old 


Victoria Vat years old 
‘aso known as Ne Plas Ulira 


FULL-COLOR REPRINTS SUITABLE. 
FOR FRAMING. Six 9x12 full color 
prints of officers, Edition No. 5, with- 
font advertising, sent upon receipt of 
25¢. Schenley Import Corp., 350 Fifth 
‘Ave, New York, 1, N. ¥, Dept. Le 


* E THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD =) 


|. Judas celebrated 23rd birthday at the home. Here Lieut. Brodnax gives him 
‘I don’t know who you're gonna pick on when I leave.” 


Both 86.8 Proof » BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copr. 1943, Schenley Import Corp., N. ¥ 
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Steal home tonight with the se- 
cret of pipe-bliss in your pocket 
—a package of Briggs tobacco. 
Let the old briar give you a new 
thrill with Briggs’ gloriously rich 
flavor, its tongue-caressing mild- 
ness, its heavenly fragrance. 
‘That's the result of Briggs being 
cask-mellowed for years—longer 


Me-l-hl... that 


BRED 


PIPE MIXTURE 


PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


CORNERED GREMLIN 


‘You have used sketches and models 
{0 illustrate your articles on gremlins 80 
T assume that this is the first actual 
photograph ever taken of one. I cor 
nered him in the cylinder head of an 
Allison engine. 


Our engineers, unimaginative fellows, 
see the eyes only as valve ports, the ears 
as reflections of the ports on the shiny 
cylinder wall, and the mouth as the flare 


of a flash bulb. It takes a photographer 
to see gremlins. 

DOUG WHITE 
‘Lockheed Aireraft Corp. 
Burbank, Calif. 


FOSSIL COAT HANGER 
Sirs: 


Army airmen studying at Syracuse Uni- 
‘versity are too busy to spend much time 


days. Here they use the skeleton of a 
fossil in Lyman Hall for a coat rack. 


FLORENCE FEILER 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


thinking about college propricties these 


The Smoke 
with 
@ Smile 


than many costly blends. . . and we 
man!—it’s worth waiting fort 
Better buy that Briggs right now! je 
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Know What it Cos 
to “GET A ZERO”? 


erica ean build. 
ng planes are built with War 
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SUN SHINER 
Sirs: 

Sometimes shadows cast by the sun 
play strange tricks on billboard art. In 
this picture the round shadow of a light — Alhambra, Calif, 


shade on a billboard outside Alhambra, 
Calif. gives a pretty female war worker a 
perfect black eye. 


DARRELL DOWNS 


Foster =1Kleiser 


“DIRECTOR” 
BILLFOLD 
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AMITY LEATHER PRODUCTS CO., WEST BEN’ 


CLEANS RUST OUT 
OF RADIATORS 


Dissolves rust and scale 
quickly, safely. Requires 
no reverse flushing. It 
stops overheating. In- 
creases engine efficiency, 
also saves gas and oil. 


DU PONT | 


Cooling System 


CLEANSER) 


The Pipe that Becomes 
Part of a Man's Life... 


Wherever Better 
Pipes are Sold 


PICTURES TO 
THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


SUN'S TRICK 
Sirs: 

‘The enclosed picture may seem to 
‘violate all the physies of light and sha- 
dow because the shadow seems to face 
the object which casts it. Actually it is 
only an experiment to show that the old 
rule of always shooting a photograph 
‘with the sun at your back is not infalli- 
ble, The man in the center is my son, 
Dut the shadow belongs to me. I snapped 
this picture as the sun was setting at 
my back, 


H. B. CHIPMAN 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


Sime atone can prove a whiskey great, 


I and ofime has tong since proved the 
greatness of O Crow 


‘Kentucky Straight Whiskey + Bourbon or Rye - 100 Proof - National Distillers Products Corporation, WY. 
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ARK\ 


WINDBREAKER | 


PAT. OFF 


MILITARY 
OFFICERS 


PROOF GABARDINE | 
RYBRO RAYON 


JOHN, RISSMAN_ & SON| 


Wedgewood 


PANETELAS 


ofthe boys a seca, fr 
BUT if your cigor store 
1 19 have the 


ENNSTATE CIGAR CORP, 
\LLEGHENY AVE. & BOUDINOT ST, 


THIS STROP 


Send 81 direct for special Durham strop ont- 
f. Can be used galy on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No €.0. D's 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept L, MYSTIC, COMM. 
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PICTURES TO 


THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


BARBERSHOP BLUES 
Sirs 

My friend Ernie Case, a barber of parts 
and a man of limited patience, tells me 
that the most harrowing trial of his trade 
is the barbering of the very young. At 
first, he says, children are fascinated by 
the operation, but soon they lose interest 
and ease absent-mindedly out of scissors 
range. But the real cause of the barber's 


A PERIOD OF TOTAL CHAOS BEGINS 


despair is that no power on earth seems 
able to halt this insidious evasive action, 
Harsh words and violence are useless. 

In the enclosed sequence of pictures 
‘Mr. Case and my 4-year-old son bur- 
esque the progress of one of these epi- 
sodes from start to finish. 

DOUGLAS CROCKETT 


North Hollywood, Calif. 


HIS DIFFICULTIES BEGIN IMMEDIATELY 


BARBER GIVES UP LEARNS NEW TRADE 


GoT 
CLOTHESPIN NOSE 


Let a Luden’s go to work on that 
“stufly head.” As it melts in your 
mouth, it releases penetra 
menthol vapor which rises with 
every breath to help relieve 
clogged nasal passages! 


W | LUDEN’S 
NEM" “Honey-ticorice 
COUGH DROPS! 


Here's a new flavor in cough relief by 
the makers of Luden's Menthol Cough 
Drops. Both are medicated. Both 5#. 


-while YOU carry 


Dr. Scholl's 4-Way Relief 
Acts Instantly 
n fyi \ 
se ain " 


bb no time these precious days! Dr. 
Scholl's Zino-pads speedily relieve your 
from corns and gently remove them—while 

‘stop tormenting shoe frictiont 


oth 
advantage of Dr. Scholl's Zino- cepa oe over oldtime 

Is and plasters. At Drug, Shoe, Depart 
‘Seat Scotts Toller Goods Countess Con bu 


D' Scholls Zino-pads 
TENDER, HOT FEET 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder quickly re- 
ender, perspicing feet. 
hoes. 


OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS * 


SEND 
ALL You 


Turn it in to your nearest U.S.O. or canteen. 


Y hlling lakes We 
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RUM 


Pracardl Aypunia 
MBACARDI yC" J 


ESTABLISHED IN 1862 


SANTIAGO pe CUBA 


89 PROOF-4/5 QUART 


Internationally Famous Since 1862 


BACARDI! More than a name—a custom, a tradition, an 
A . ; AWARDED 35 MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 

edict among knowing palates the world over. For only Bacardi 

has that inimitable Bacardi flavor and quality—its secret for- 

mula jealously safeguarded, never duplicated. Once you taste 


Bacardi you, too, will agree that nothing takes its place. 


AND REMEMBER ...NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF WAR BONDS 


A Bacardi Cocktail MUST be made with Bacardi (Ruling of the N.Y. 
April 28, 1936) RUM—&9 PROOF—Schenley Import Corp., N. 


upreme Court, 
Copyright 1943 


LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


“Tobacco Expert.” Painted from real life in the tobacco country by Joe Jones 


...YES, LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 
So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy On The Draw 


